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Doing One's Best : 
to the workman. A tin cup may 


be bought for a penny, but if it is made in a slovenly 
manner a million pennies will not repay the workman 
for what he expended on it. No man can by care- 
lessness mar anything in its making without marring 
his own character also. He that would do his best 
for his character must do his best in everything he 
undertakes. 
- 


The New 
Palestine 


The unchanging East is changing. 
Palestine, the land of our Lord, 
which has changed so little through the centuries as 
‘o be to-day one of the greatest of commentaries on 


the Old and the New Testament, is at last yielding 
to change,—the change wrought, by the present and 
the coming Christ. From the pen of Russell H. 
Conwell, the well-known lecturer and Baptist clergy- 
man, and an expert traveler and keen observer as 
well, there appears, elsewhere in this paper, an arti- 
cle that Mr. Conwell has entitled ‘‘ The New Pales- 
tine.’’ He records graphically his impressions of 
the markedly improved conditions in the Holy Land 
of to-day as compared with his first sight of it thirty 
years ago. The article is a splendid tribute to the 
advancing and increasing power of Christian missions. 


a 


Dying is a privilege. Where others 
have the fear, the Christian has 
the privilege, of dying. His gift of immortal life 
does not compel him to go on eternally in this pres- 
ent incompleteness of life. His victory is not so 
much a victory over death as a victory through death, 
‘«To die is gain.’’ Christ’s promise is not that we 
may continue to live on forever in this world ; his 
promise is of a better world through death. We 
are given a vastly better hope than the hope of not 
dying .we are given the hope of entering through 
death a larger life. The story of life is not one 
‘‘from the cradle to the grave,’’ but a story from 
the cradle through the grave to glory. Francis of 
Assisi, in his wonderful ‘‘ Canticle to the Sun,’’ in- 
cluded a clause which may be rung out joyously by 
human lips as well as by the saintsin light: ‘‘ Praised 
be to God for our Sister, the death of the body.’’ 


Death’s Blessing 


— 


Folly of An attitude of suspicion and dis- 
Always Distrusting trust is not an essential mark of 
quickness or acuteness. On the other hand, it is a 
confession of slow discerfiment. Yet there are per- 
sons who seem to glory in doubting everything be- 
fore accepting anything. Of course, lies are legion, 
and ‘‘ things are not what they seem,”’’ in this world. 
Our own observations are not altogether accurate, 
and we get wrong impressions. But, for all that, 
truth preponderates, and in the long run holds sway. 
Therefore we shall be more often deceived by being 
always incredulous than by being often credulous. 
The person whose rule it is to suspect first and ac- 
cept last is as much in danger of being a dupe of the 
true as he who accepts first and suspects last is in 
danger of being a dupe of the false. ‘‘ I saw through 
that from the start,’’ says one when a fraud is ex- 
posed ; but when that which he suspected as a fraud 
turns out to be genuine, he is not so likely to announce 
himself deceived. Caution and discrimination are 
necessary, but it is better to believe too easily than 
to doubt too easily. 

ane oe 


The Bible The eternal freshness of the Bible 
and Other Books authenticates it to us as God's 
The best of other books bring us a message 
which is absorbed and exhausted, either slowly or 
quickly. We turn back to them in later years to 
discover that what is true in them has become com- 
monplace, through the very success with which they 


caught the attention of contemporaries. They no 


word. 


longer startle and quicken us as they once did, 

because they have served the generation in which 

they originated. They stand only for stages in the 

great process by which truth is thought out and 
appropriated. But the Book is never exhausted. 
Each generation draws from it the truth it needs., 
Augustine finds one sort of food there ; Luther, an- 
other ; men of our days, another still. But the tree 
bears fruit still for the sustenance of this and coming 
generations. Under words quoted till they might 
seem hackneyed lie unexplored senses and messages 
to human need. Our fathers were fed on this 
manna that came down from heaven ; our children 
shall feed on it as joyfully in years to come. Itisa 
flowing -fountain at which thousands of wayfarers 
have quenched their thirst without exhaustion of the 
supply, or loss in refreshing power. 


CD 


Living ‘Near the Heart of Christ 


OME one wrote of Whittier, ‘‘To live near the 
heart of Christ was his creed.’’ Itis to sucha 

life of intimacy with him that Jesus invites all of his 
friends. ‘‘ Continue ye in my love’’ was his exhor- 
tation. _That ic more than coming now and then, 


for an hour, into the warmth of his love. Perhaps 
most Christians do little more than this. ‘Bhey try 


to get into the love of Christ for a few moments in 
the morning, before they go out into the world’s 
chill air. In the evening, too, when the day’s toils, 
tasks, and struggles are over, they creep back into 
the love of Christ for a benediction, as they confess 
faults, failures, and sins, and ask for forgiveness. 
They like to be folded near the heart of Christ dur- 
ing the night. It is a safe place to be through the 
dark hours. 

Then they try to come into the love of Christ on 
Sundays, when they meet with God’s people for 
prayer. Especially at the Lord’s table do they feel 
that they are in the warmth and tenderness of the 
love of Christ, when they receive the emblems of 
the supreme act of that love. These seasons of 
nesting near the heart of Jesus are very precious. 
They are full of blessing. They exalt these lives of 
ours, and give us visions of heavenly glory. 

But there is something better than this possible 
to the believer in Christ. To abide is to make one’s 
home in a place,—we are to make our home in the 
love of Christ. Not only in the morning hour of 
prayer, when we are seeking blessing for the day, are 
we to linger in this warmth, but just as really are we 
to stay in it when we go out into the midst of the 
world’s strifes and duties. 

Work is not incompatible with communion with 
Christ. Duty does not disturb the glow of true de- 
votion. If only our heart be right and our life sin- 
cere, we may abide in the love of Christ just as 
really when we are busy with our common tasks and 
toils as when we are bending over our Bible, or kneeling 
in prayer, or receiving the Lord's Supper. Jesus 
said, ‘‘ If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide 
even as I have kept my Father’s com- 
is a won- 


in my love ; 
mandments, and abide in his love.’’ It 
derful measure of nearness that is thus made possible 




























































to us,—we shall abide in Christ’s love even as he 
abides in his Father’s love. It seems almost in- 
credible that such intimacy, such closeness as that 
which existed between Christ and his Father, should 
be possible to us. Yet it is nothing less than this 
that is promised. 

The way in which we can attain this unbroken abid- 
ing is also made very plain: ‘‘ If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love.’’ We do not 
secure this nearness to the heart of Christ by stay- 
img always on our knees in prayer, by reading our 
Bible all the day, or by living in a monastery, hid- 
den away from the world, devoting all our time to 
prayer and devotion; we secure it by obeying 
Christ’s commandments. The work we are called to 
do will not break the holy communion. Indeed, 
there are times when we can abide in the love of 
Christ only by earnestly engaging in active service. 
The mother must leave her closet of prayer to care 
for the teaching and training of her children and for 
her many household tasks. The Christian man 
would not be staying near the heart of Christ if he 
were to spend his days in reading his Bible and in 
prayer, to the neglect of his business ‘and his public 
duties. 

There is need for a hidden life of devotion, to 
keep the heart warm and full of heavenly inspira- 
tions. But the real abiding in Christ is in the field. 
We are ordained, not to be closet saints, but to bear 
fruit, to do our part in the busy world’s work, to 
stand for God antong men. We can abide in the 
love of Christ only by keeping the commandments, 
and these bid us forth to duty, to activity, to self- 
denial, to sacrifice. Jesus did not spend all his 
time on the mountain top or in the gafden, in com- 
munion with his Father. He went to these holy re- 
sorts to receive strength, to renew his energies ; but 
the larger part of his life was given up to duty, to 
ministering among the people, to witnessing for his 
Father before men. If we fail to keep the com- 
mandments which call us to work, we shall break the 
fellowship which is the mark of living near the “heart 
of Christ. 

Meeting temptation, carrying burdens, facing dan- 
gers, mingling with people and ministering to them, 
—none of these experiences or duties will interfere 
with true closeness to Christ if meanwhile we are 
living obediently. Nothing will interrupt this com- 
munion and hide the light of the love of Christ but 
sin, for only sin can hinder our living near the heart 
of Christ. 

The word ‘‘abide’’ suggests a home,—it is in- 
teresting to think of the love of Christ as our true 
home. We know what a shelter a happy home is. 
We flee there from the world’s strifes and tempta- 
tions, and find safety. No enemy can follow us 
through the door. ‘The love of Christ is a refuge, 
a place of shelter. We abide in Christ's very heart. 

But home is more than shelter,—it is also a place 
of communion. There hearts are sure of each other. 
There love flows. To abide in the love of Christ is 
to stay in its light and warmth, as one dwells in a 
happy home. For continuing in the love of Christ 
does not mean only to continue loving Christ, but 
also to continue in the consciousness of being loved 
by Christ, to stay where the blessedness of that love 
shall ever stream about us. We know what it is to 
abide in human love. It is to live in such perfect, 
unhindered relations with one who is dear to us that 
nothing ever intercepts the flow of light and joy 
from his heart. There is no misunderstanding, no 
estrangement in feeling or affection, no disturbing 
of confidence. We continue in our friend’s love. 
To abide in Christ's love is to live so that there will 
mever be even a shadow between his face and our 
heart. That is what it is to have thé heart of Christ 
for our soul’s home. The communion is unbroken. 

There is no other spiritual culture like that which 
comes from such abiding in the love of Christ. Com- 


panionship with noble natures is always wondrously 
refining. A pure friendship with one of lofty spirit 
is most enriching im its influence upon our life. ‘‘I 
had a friend ’’ was given as the secret of a transfor- 
mation of character which attracted manyeyes. But 
there is no friendship that so exalts and ennobles a 
life as friendship with Christ. 

We have the story of John as an illustration of 
what living near the heart of Christ will do for a man 
of common mold. There are indications that John 
was not at first the disciple of gentle love whom we 
know in later life. He was of fiery and resentful 
mood, a son of thunder. But one happy day he 
followed Jesus, and was invited to his dwelling-place 
for a long talk. From that time he continued to 
live near Christ's heart of love. He seems to have 
entered more deeply into fellowship with his Master 
than any other one of the disciples. Abiding in the 
warmth of that blessed love, he absorbed its sweet- 
ness into his own soul, and was transformed into the 
same spirit. 

It was the same, in greater or less measure, with 
all the friends of Christ. Mary sat at his feet, and 
heard his words, —abiding in his love,—and her life 
became wondrously beautiful. It was not easy to 
make an ideal Christian man of Simon, but he, too, 
stayed near the heart of the Master, abiding in his 
love ; and in that place of softening, mellowing 
power, as in a divine alembic, his coarse, rugged 
nature was changed into a gentleness and a beauty 
which made his one of the most influential person- 
alities of all Christian history. 

So it has been through all the centuries. Personal 
friendship with Jesus has been making the world 
over again. Men and women have been abiding in 
the love of Christ, with more or less closeness, and 
the love has entered into them and made them 
Christians. Not all Christians are staying near to 
that infinite source of all spiritual life and power. 
Some are afar off ; the wulttvude scck no special 
clovenesoy only the few long for that abiding in 
which John was so wondrously blessed. But living 
near to him is open to all. 
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This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 


Its pur- 


be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten lettets which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter cither answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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lecreasing « Mere feeling is of very little impor- 
Love for tance as a preliminary to action. 
Sunday-Scheol Werk The man who waits until he feels 
like doing his duty before he does it, is not likely to 
prove very reliable as a duty-doer. Love is not a mat- 
ter of feeling. Yet love is often spoken of as though it 
were merely a feeling or an emotion, and such a feeling 
is often apparently considered as a most desirable and 
essential thing. Thus a Tennessee reader writes : 


I am a subscriber to The Sunday School Times, and think it 
the best Sunday-school paper that I have ever seen. I would like 
to see in it, from you, a paper on the subject of how to increase 
a love for Sunday-school work. 1 don't think that the Sunday- 
school is losing its hold upon a large part of God's people, but I 
do think that there ought to be some way devised by which there 
can be a greater love therefor awakened in the hearts of a great 
many professed Christians. 


Merely to cause one’s self, or another, to feel kindly 
toward the Sunday-school, is not likely to result in much 
lasting good. But to love, or to cause another to love, 
Sunday-school work, or any other good work, in the real 
meaning of that word “‘love,”’ is to accomplish good that 
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will practically have no end. He who loves another 
holds that other dear,—is ready always to act in such a 
way as to advance that other's true interests. This js 
not a matter of feeling ; it is an attitude of being. God 
is love, and this is God's attitude toward his children, 
So it should be the attitude of his children toward (Cod 
and his work, and toward each other. In this sense, 
love for God's work is a simple duty. As for arousing 
strengthening, and deepening one’s own or another's 
love for any specific object, there is no surer way of 
doing this than to do something for that object. Desire 
to give expression to our love increases with its express. 
ing. The man who gives a hundred dollars a month to 
foreign missions is more likely to keep posted as to the 
accomplished results in the mission field, and to increase 
his donations to that work, than the man who gives litile 
or nothing to it The man who does most for his Sun. 
day-school, or for his class in that school, is more likely 
to want to do more in that line than the man who is scl. 
dom, if ever, seen within the walls of the school. {t 
has been said that ‘‘ the best way to want to do a thing 
is to do it.’"” And so the most effective way to arouse 
the interest of the indifferent man is to get him to take 
part. But for one’s self, it is always all-important to 
remember that the mere wanting to do one’s duty, or 
the feeling like it, should have no place “as a factor in 
deciding whether or not one shall do it, 
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The Transfigura- Master minds among painters have 
tion and the ever sought to represent, on wall ot 
Ascension in Art on canvas, scenes from the earthly life 
of our Lord. Books have been written devoted solely to 
a description of the great works of art that portray scenes 
in Christ's earthly ministry. Yet comparatively few can 
enjoy the privilege of seeing the originals of the paint- 
ings whose fame has become world-wide. From a 
reader in Iowa there comes the following request for 
information about one of the most famous of these 
masterpieces. 
Letters to The Sunday School Times, of course, presuppose 
ignorance, and a desire for information. A picture of Raphac!'s 


Transfiguration was brought into our Sunday-school on the 17th 
fot sprit} wo NTUSITale TE Tesson. “We COUld see TTte Connecto1, 


between the picture and the story as given in the lesson, —in fact, 
nearly the entire scene was a misrepresentation, and the text 
quoted, under the picture, referred to the ascension. In view of 
the foregoing, one is led to ask what the fame of the picture con- 
sists in, and why lesson helps refer to it at all. 

In the absence of any description of the picture 
brought before the [owa Sunday-school, it is, of course, 
impossible to say whether that picture was a copy of 
Raphael's famous painting or not. The Transfiguration 
was Raphael's last composition, and is now the chief 
attraction of the picture gallery in the Vatican, It has 
been called the finest picture in the world. Perhaps the 
fact that it represents two separate incidents misled the 
Iowa reader. The actual scene of the transfiguration is 
in the upper part of the painting ; it is the marvelous 
expression on the face of Christ that constitutes its pecu- 
liar charm. Below this scene, and occupying the 
greater part of the canvas, is shown the group attending 
the demoniac boy, whom the Saviour healed on his 
descent from the mount. The transfiguration scene is 
entirely from Raphael's own hand ; the group below was 
executed partly by Raphael, and completed by Giulio 
Romano. A suggestion as to the deeper meaning of the 
picture, from the pen of the late eminent German critic 
Kugler, is well worth quoting here : «‘ The lower portion 
represents the calamities and miseries of human life, — 
the‘rule of demoniac power, the weakness even of the 
faithful when unassisted, —and- points to a superior 
Power. Above, in the brightness of divine bliss, undis- 
turbed by the suffering of the lower world, we behold the 
source of consolation and redemption from evil Even 
the judicious liberties dictated by the nature of the art, 
which displease the confined views of many critics, such 
as the want of elevation in the mountain, the perspcc- 
tive alteration of the horizon and points of sight for the 
upper group (in which the figures do not appear forc- 
shortened, as seen from beneath, but perfectly devecl- 
oped, as if in a vision), give occasion for new and peculiar 
beauties."’ 

The ascension of Christ has repeatedly been treated in 
art, three of the more famous of the paintings on this 
subject being by Giotto, Perugino, and Correggio. 
Raphael himself furnished a design for the ascension, 
executed as one of a series of tapestries. 
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Poets of Faith . 
By William H. Hayne 


HEIR music is the heart's benignant May 
Blooming divinely in each golden lay,-— 
Bearing to souls that strive, to hands that grope, 
The heavenly messages of faith and hope. 


Summerville, Augusta, Ga. 
CD 


The New Palestine 
By Russell H. Conwell 


[Editor’s Note.—Russell H. Conwell was born, and spent his 
early years, among the Berkshire hills of Massachusetts. While 
yet a boy he taught school, earning money to pursue his studies 
at Wilbraham Academy. At eighteen he entered the Law School 
at Yale; but, the Civil War opening soon after, he quit cellege, 
raised a company from among h‘s 
native hills, and entered the army 
in command as captain. Later he 
served in the artillery and as staff 
officer, until wounds in the Geor- 
gia campaign compelled him te 
resign. Having completed the 
study of law at the Albany Law 
School, he went to Minnesota, 
where he becamé active in Chris- 
tian work, engaged in the practice 
of law, and did editorial work. 
His heaith failing from his 
wounds, he went abroad as a 
newspaper correspondent, making 
a circuit of the globe by unusual 
routes, writing and lecturing as 
he went, and gathering material 
which developed into several 
books on the countries which he 
visited. Much of his traveling was in company with the famous 
writer, Bayard Taylor. On his return home he studied theology 
at Newton Theological Seminary, became pastor of a Baptist 
church in Lexington, Massachusetts, and in 1882 became pastor 
of The Grace Baptist Church of Philadelphia, which, under his 
care, has become one of the most prominent institutional 
churches, with the largest membership, and with a house of 


worship hawing the largect eastinacanacituof anu in this land. 
Mr. Conwell has made many trips abroad, and has visited Pales- 


tine several times. He has received the degrees of D.D. and 
LL.D., but he prefers to be known simply as Russell H. Conwell.) 


HAVE seen His face! It was but a glimpse, but it 
was beautiful. Christ is coming back to Palestine. 
Many have thought that when they crowned him here 
with thorns, and lifted him up on Golgotha, he went away 
forever. But he is coming once more to his own land. 

It is nearly twenty-eight years since I came first to 
this city, and visited its sacred places. The impression 
left on me was gloom in the extreme then. Gethsemane 
and Calvary were fit emblems of the condition of the 
land of Abraham and David. Poverty, filth, ignorance, 
avarice, tyranny, robbery, and murder, characterized the 
every-day life of the people. Christ seemed so far, far 
The sweet spirit that makes woman so lovely, 
childhood so happy, men so strong and true, seemed 
never to visit their hovels nor make a suggestion to 
their rulers. Leprosy of body, and equally incurable 
leprosy of mind, infected every place and tainted every 
soul. The land was densely, cruelly heathen. The 
real Christ was far away over the sea. He seemed busy 
there at delightful firesides, in happy schools, and in 
crowded churches. But he is certainly drawing near 
once more to the city he once loved. Changes in cus- 
toms, language, brotherly feeling, toleration, cleanliness, 
education, domestic life, churches, streets, business, and 
happiness, all reveal his dear face. 

What the impression may be upon those who have 
resided in Jerusalem for the past thirty years I do 
not know; but to me, returning after so long an 
absence, the changes seem most surprising. - People 
laugh now. Children pipe and dance in the market- 
Places now, women move about with freedom, men 
look happy and benevolent, and Christian institutions 
have almost. surrounded the city with noble buildings. 
Thirty years ago, the Christian sects fought to the death 
at the very portal of the Holy Sepulcher. Degradation, 
Superstition, and hate made Christians more heathen 
than the Muhammadans. But a new spirit breathes 
through it all to-day. The Christ life and spirit are not 
fully in possession yet. But the day is sure, when the 
dawn gleams red in the East. 1 can see that the Holy 
One draws near. 


Russell H. Conwell. 


away. 


‘whole region seemed under the curse. 


' When J first came to Palestine, long ago; therg was no 


sail or oar on Galilee ; but, last week, many busy boat- 
men contended enterprisingly to get the patronage of 
two friends and myself as we indicated our purpose to 
go fishing one early morning. As we dropped our lines 
into the clear blue of the ancient lake, we could hear the 
shepherds singing and piping on the mountains ; cows 
awoke the old echoes with their lowing ; and children 
ran gleefully along the shore, and splashed their bare 
feet in the wavelets on the beach. 
was silent on that shore. 
seemed like ghosts. 


Thirty years ago all 
Men, when any were seen, 
Laughter there was none. The 
Capernaum’ s 
fields were uncultivated, and her ruins lay unmoved 
amid reeds, thistles, and serpents. 

But when our caravan from Damascus reached Caper- 
naum, a few days ago, a charming Greek Christian wel- 
comed us with smiles, and a clean civilized dinner in a 
home that was commodious and new. There were 
thirty-one pair of oxen in sight plowing up the rich soil, 
and the thistles and serpents were gone. A Christian 
civilization, which is the reflection of Christ's dear face, 
has already uncovered the ruins of the synagogue 
wherein Jesus preached on the bread of life, and the 
residence of Jesus at Capernaum may welcome him yet 
again. Bethsaida was in bloom, and gardens cultivated 
when Peter and Andrew were there now bear fruit once 
more. In another score of years it is clear that fresh 
villages will hide the broken bricks and scars of the past. 
At Tiberias, where, on my previous visit, Was squalor 
and vermin, disease and deformity, most hideous and 
nauseating, I could still see great room for advance. 
But the clean uniform of the police, the new hotel, the 
great influence of the large English Christian hospital, 
two English schools, and the individual missionaries, 
made the place habitable and the people hospitable. 

Evidence of reform in many ways was strikingly ap- 
parent, and when a bright, neatly dressed boy accosted 
me in English, and kindly escorted me through the 
crooked streets, I could not realize that this could be the 
den of beggars and dogs which I visited in 1870. Then 
to go into the valley of Arbela or on the Mount of Beati- 


tudes alone was dangerous, and at all times uncomfort- 
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riage road from Haifa on the Mediterranean to Tiberias 
on Galilee passes along the foot of the Mount of Beati- 


tudes. Travel is as Safe as in Massachusetts, and tray- 
elers are more courteous and accommodating. 

* The shepherds sang us a native song as we waited for 
the devout brethren who had ascended the mount to 
hold a prayer-meeting. ‘‘ Blue Galilee, where Jesus 
loved so much to be,’’ is not a dark spot hidden away in 
the bleak mountains, the abode of banditti and storks. 
It is a frequented lake, and the new hotel at the hot 
springs on the shore makes it quite like a summer resort. 
Ah, yes! Jesus is coming back to Galilee. At Nain we 
saw a clean hospice, built since I visited this land, and 
at Cana flocks of school-children came out by the road+ 
side, -and sang in chorus ‘‘ Jesus loves me’’ as we rode 
by. The white-haired old saint who showed us the 
ancient water-pots at Cana replied tc my question as to 
his health that he was ‘‘ waiting for the coming of the 
Lord.’’ 

Bethlehem has changed greatly in the appearance of 
the people, in the integrity of its business, and in the 
reappearance of Ruth in many a modern emancipated 
woman. The churches have not changed so much ; the 
manger and the shepherds’ fields have not changed at all ; 
but the eyes and movements of the people speak of in- 
telligence and kindness which seemed unknown years 
ago. It was clear to me that'He is coming back to the 
place of his birth. At Bethany there has been no 
change but the opening up of a garden at the home of 
Mary and Martha, showing clearly that the home Jesus 
loved so much to visit was even luxuriously decorated 
and furnished. At Jericho there have been built two 
hotels, and Elisha’s spring runs a new grist-mill. The 
Jordan rolls on to the unfathomable Dead Sea as of old, 
and pilgrims crowd its banks at Easter season as of 
yore. But no man falls among thieves now in the 
Cherith brook’s awful gorge, and a macadamized wide 
road makes it an easy ride now, in a coupé or landau, 
from Jerusalem to the Jordan. 

When I was here before, the party to which I was at- 
tached was ‘held up*’’ by the Bed’ween, and robbed 
of their watches, while, two nights later, one was shot 
through the shoulder while descending the Mount of 
Temptation. Now it is as safe, they say, in the wilder- 


ness of Judea, as in New Jersey. There are less soldiers, 
and no change in the form of government. 
spirit is in the land. 


But a new 
All creeds, races, and classes feel 
it. It is the near coming of the Prince of Peace. The 
land is wretched still, but peace, good-will, hospitality to 
other nations and beliefs, have come to Stay. Soon ex- 
isting evils will go, and then Christ's spirit will at once 
flood the land. 

But the most gratifying evidence of a Christian grace 
fresh given is seen here in the city, in the kindly tolera- 
tion and the recognition of the claims of human brother- 
hood. I no longer see a Christian mocking at a 
Muhammadan, nor have I heard a word of angry hate 
for the Christians from a Muhammadan. Years ago, 
fanaticism and prejudice ran into business, and was the 
continual cause of scrimmages on the streets. Jew and 
Gentile were in constant contention, and we dared not 
visit the Christian quarter of the city with a Muhamma- 
dan conductor. No sign of that prejudice appears, I 
saw a Muhammadan reading a German book on elec- 
tricity to a company of Arabian spectators, to the evident 
gratification of all parties. The Jews, although forbid- 
den by the unchanged law of Turkey, are coming back 
in thousands. Colonies of Jews from Russia, Germany, 
and Italy, are springing up, —thrifty, clean, enterprising, 
and honest, —which influence all the country about them. 

Dr. Selah Merrill, the United States consul at Jerusa- 
lem, and one of God's most useful and noble men, told 
ne that within ten years the influence of the construc- 
tion of so*many hospitals, homes, and churches about 
Jerusalem had led the Moslems to clean up their mosks 
and repair their sacred buildings, so as to make almost 
a revolution. When | was there before, almost every 
kind of filth and stench met us in all the corridors of 
Solomon's and Herod's temple, now the Mosk of Omar 
square. But to-day it is swept and washed with a 
scrupulous cleanliness. The names of the places and 
the titles of the sects have not changed, but the spirit of 
the worship and the motives of the people have turned 
Christward surprisingly. 

The Christian missionary has cut down the hills and 
raised the valleys, and made straight the way of the 
Lord. 
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But the Christian life, self-sacrifice, manner, love, and 
fidelity to duty, throw a slow but powerfully sure leaven 
into the masses, the influence of which is patent indeeds 
to the visitor who has been long absent. It is perhaps 
more clear to the observer at Jaffa, with its new colo- 


He has not taught in vain, though the adherents 
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nies ; at Beyrout, with its wonderful American college ; 
and at Constantinople, where the Robert College is so 
respected by all classes. But Jerusalem has steadily 
bowed to the teachings of the disciples of Jesus, until it 
seems almost ready to kneel at his feet. One of these 
days there will be a sweeping revolution in name and 
profession, and the Lord will seem to come suddenly to 
his temple. But it will be but the opening of a book™ 
already written. He is looking from Olivet on the city 
now. Ido not think he is weeping there, for his tri- 


umphal entry this time leads to no Golgotha. 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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The Convention Craze 
By J. Macdonald Oxley, LL.B. 


T IS probably safe to assert that man is the most 
sociable of all the animals. This much is certain, 
that, so far as we can judge, he alone knows how to 
laugh, weep, and applaud, and it may be that it is the 
very possession of these distinguishing faculties which 
renders humanity so fond of flocking together for the 
purpose of putting them in use. 

No more striking illustration of this characteristic need 
be desired than is presented at Hyde Park in London on 
Sunday, when, in every direction may be seen groups of 
people listening, with more or less attention and ap- 
proval, to orators of very doubtful ability, perorating, as 
Carlyle would say, on all sorts of subjects, —political 
economy, the rights of labor and the wrongs of capital, 
woman suffrage, eight hours’ work-day, temperance, and 
religion. 

Well, the making of speeches and the passing of reso- 
lutions have not by any means been all a waste of time 
and breath. Glorious results have been achieved by 
just such means, wrongs that cried to heaven have been 
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to us,—we shall abide in Christ’s love even as he 
abides in his Father’s love. It seems almost in- 
credible that such intimacy, such closeness as that 
which existed between Christ and his Father, should 
be possible to us. Yet it is nothing less than this 
that is promised. 

The way in which we can attain this unbroken abid- 
ing is also made very plain: ‘‘ If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love.’’ We do not 
secure this nearness to the heart of Christ by stay- 
ing always on our knees in prayer, by reading our 
Bible all the day, or by living in a monastery, hid- 
den away from the world, devoting all our time to 
prayer and devotion ; by obeying 
Christ’s commandments, The work we are called to 
do will not break the holy communion. Indeed, 
there are times when we can abide in the love of 
Christ only by earnestly engaging in active service. 
The mother must leave her closet of prayer to care 
for the teaching and training of her children and for 
her many household tasks. The Christian man 
would not be staying near the heart of Christ if he 
were to spend his days in reading his Bible and in 
prayer, to the neglect of his business ‘and his public 
duties. 

There is need for a hidden life of devotion, to 
keep the heart warm and full of heavenly inspira- 
tions. But the real abiding in Christ is in the field. 
We are ordained, not to be closet saints, but to bear 
fruit, to do our part in the busy world’s work, to 
stand for God among men. We can abide in the 
love of Christ only by keeping the commandments, 
and these bid us forth to duty, to activity, to self- 
denial, to sacrifice. Jesus did not spend all his 
time on the mountain top or in the garden, in com- 
munion with his Father. He went to these holy re- 
sorts to receive strength, to renew his energies ; but 
the larger part of his life was given up to duty, to 
ministering among the people, to witnessing for his 
Father before men. If we fail to keep the com- 
mandments which call us to work, we shall break tne 
fellowship which is the mark of living near the “heart 
ef Christ. ; 

Meeting temptation, carrying burdens, facing dan- 
gers, mingling with people and ministcring to them, 
—none of these experiences or duties will interfere 


we secure it 


with true closeness to Christ if meanwhile we are 
living obediently. Nothing will interrupt this com- 
munion and hide the light of the love of Christ but 
sin, for only sin can hinder our living near the heart 
of Christ. 

The word ‘‘abide’’ suggests a home,—it is in- 
teresting to think of the love of Christ as our true 
home. We know what a shelter a happy home is. 
We flee there from the world’s strifes and tempta- 
tions, and find safety. No enemy can follow us 
through the door. The love of Christ is a refuge, 
a place of shelter. We abide in Christ’s very heart. 

But home is more than shelter,—it is also a place 
of communion. There hearts are sure of each other. 
There love flows. To abide in the love of Christ is 
to stay in its light and warmth, as one dwells in a 
happy home. For continuing in the love of Christ 
does not mean only to continue loving Christ, but 
also to continue in the consciousness of being loved 
by Christ, to stay where the blessedness of that love 
shall ever stream about us. We know what it is to 
abide in human love. It is to live in such perfect, 
unhindered relations with one who is dear to us that 
nothing evér intercepts the flow of light and joy 
from his heart. There is no misunderstanding, no 
estrangement in feeling or affection, no disturbing 
of confidence. We continue in our friend’s love. 
To abide in Christ's love is to live so that there will 
mever be even a shadow between his face and our 
heart. That is what‘it is to have thé heart of Christ 
for our soul’s home. ‘The communion is unbroken. 

There is no other spiritual cultare like that which 
comes from such abiding in the love of Christ. Com- 
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panionship with noble natures is always wondrously 
refining. A pure friendship with one of lofty spirit 
is most enriching im its influence upon our life. ‘‘I 
had a friend ’’ was given as the secret of a transfor- 
mation of character which attracted manyeyes. But 
there is no friendship that so exalts and ennobles a 
life as friendship with Christ. 

We have the story of. John as an illustration of 
what living near the heart of Christ will do for a man 
of common mold. There are indications that John 
was not at first the disciple of gentle love whom we 
know in later life. He was of fiery and resentful 
mood, a son of thunder. But one happy day he 
followed Jesus, and was invited to his dwelling-place 
for a long talk. From that time he continued to 
live near Christ's heart of love. He seems to have 
entered more deeply into fellowship with his Master 
than any other one of the disciples. Abiding in the 
warmth of that blessed love, he absorbed its sweet- 
ness into his own soul, and was transformed into the 
same spirit. 

It was the same, in greater or less measure, with 
all the friends of Christ. Mary sat at his feet, and 
heard his words, —abiding in his love,—and her life 
became wondrously beautiful. It was not easy to 
make an ideal Christian man of Simon, but he, too, 
stayed near the heart of the Master, abiding in his 
love ; and in that place of softening, mellowing 
power, as in a divine alembic, his coarse, rugged 
nature was changed into a gentleness and a beauty 
which made his one of the most influential person- 
alities of all Christian history. 

So it has been through all the centuries. Personal 
friendship with Jesus has been making the world 
over again. Men and women have been abiding in 
the love of Christ, with more or less closeness, and 
the love has entered into them and made them 
Christians. Not all Christians are staying near to 
that infinite source of all spiritual life and power. 
Some are afar off ; the uulttcude seek no special 
cloveneso-y only the few long for that abiding in 
which John was so wondrously blessed. But living 
near to him is open to all. 
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This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 





Its pur- 


be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments, There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 
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Increasing a Mere feeling is of very little impor- 
Love for tance as a preliminary to action. 
Sunday-Scheot Work The man who waits until he feels 
like doing his duty before he does it, is not likely to 
prove very reliable as a duty-doer. Love is not a mat- 
ter of feeling. Yet love is often spoken of as though it 
were merely a feeling or an emotion, and such a feeling 
is often apparently considered as a most desirable and 
essential thing. Thus a Tennessee reader writes : 


I am a subscriber to The Sunday School Times, and think it 
the best Sunday-school paper that I have ever seen. I would like 
to see in it, from you, a paper on the subject of how to increase 
a love for Sunday-school work. I don’t think that the Sunday- 
school is losing its hold upon a large part of God's people, but I 
do think that there ought to be some way devised by which there 
can be a greater love therefor awakened in the hearts of a great 
many professed Christians. 

Merely to cause one’s self, or another, to feel kindly 
toward the Sunday-school, is not likely to result in much 
lasting good. But to love, or to cause another to love, 
Sunday-school work, or any other good work, in the real 
meaning of that word *‘love,"’ is to accomplish good that 
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will practically have no end. He who loves another 
holds that other dear,—is ready always to act in such q 
way as to advance that other's true interests. This is 
not a matter of feeling ; it is an attitude of being. God 
is love, and this is God’s attitude toward his children. 
So it should be the attitude of his children toward God 
and his work, and toward each other. In this sense, 
love for God's work is a simple duty. As for arousing, 
strengthening, and deepening one’s own or another's 
love for any specific object, there is no surer way of 
doing this than to do something for that object. Desire 
to give expression to our love increases with its express. 
ing. The man who gives a hundred dollars a month to ~ 
foreign missions is more likely to keep posted as to the 
accomplished results in the mission field, and to increase 
his donations to that work, than the man who gives litile 
or nothing to it. The man who does most for his Sun- 
day-school, or for his class in that school, is more likely 
to want to do more in that line than the man who is scl- 
dom, if ever, seen within the walls of the school. It 
has been said that ‘‘ the best way to want to do a thing 
is to do it’ And so the most effective way to arouse 
the interest of the indifferent man is to get him to take 
part. But for one’s self, it is always all-important to 
remember that the mere wanting to do one’s duty, or . 
the feeling like it, should have no place «as a factor in 
deciding whether or not one shall. do it, 
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The Transfigure- Master minds among painters have 
tion and the ever sought to represent, on wall or 
Ascension in Art on canvas, scenes from the earthly life 
of our Lord. Books have been written devoted solely to 
a description of the great works of art that portray scenes 
in Christ's earthly ministry. Yet comparatively few can 
enjoy the privilege of seeing the originals of the paint- 
ings whose fame has become world-wide. From a 
reader in Iowa there comes the following request for 
information about one of the most famous of these 
masterpieces, 
Letters to The Sunday School Times, of course, presuppose 


ignorance, and a desire for information. A picture of Raphac!'s 
Transfiguration was brought into our Sunday-school on the 17th 
fof <+pr ht} wo NIUSWTAle ie Tesson, “We COUura see wtie Connection, 
between the picture and the story as given in the lesson, —in fact, 
nearly the entire scene was a misrepresentation, and the text 
quoted, under the picture, referred to the ascension. In view of 
the foregoing, one is led to ask what the fame of the picture con- 
sists in, and why lesson helps refer to it at all. 

In the absence of any description of the picture 
brought before the Towa Sunday-school, it is, of course, 
impossible to say whether that picture was a copy of 
Raphael's famous painting or not. The Transfiguration 
was Raphael's last composition, and is now the chief 
attraction of the picture gallery in the Vatican. It has 
been called the finest picture in the world. Perhaps the 
fact that it represents two separate incidents misled the 
Iowa reader. The actual scene of the transfiguration is 
in the upper part of the painting ; it is the marvelous 
expression on the face of Christ that constitutes its pecu- 
liar charm. Below this scene, and occupying the 
greater part of the canvas, is shown the group attending 
the demoniac boy, whom the Saviour healed on his 
descent from the mount. The transfiguration scene is 
entirely from Raphael's own hand ; the group below was 
executed partly by Raphael, and completed by Giulio 
Romano. A suggestion as to the deeper meaning of the 
picture, from the pen of the late eminent German critic 
Kugler, is well worth quoting here : ‘* The lower portion 
represents the calemities and miseries of human life, — 
the‘rule of demoniac power, the weakness even of the 
faithful when unassisted,—and- points to a superior 
Power. Above, in the brightness of divine bliss, undis- 
turbed by the suffering of the lower world, we behold the 
source of consolation and redemption from evil. Even 
the judicious liberties dictated by the nature of the art, 
which displease the confined viewsfof many critics, such 
as the want of elevation in the mountain, the perspec- 
tive alteration of the horizon and points of sight for the 
upper group (in which the figures do not appear forc- 
shortened, as seen from beneath, but perfectly devel- 
oped, as if in a vision), give occasion for new and peculiar 
beauties."’ " 

The ascension of Christ has repeatedly been treated in 
art, three of the more famous of the paintings on this 
subject being by Giotto, Perugino, and Correggio. 
Raphael himself furnished a design for the ascension, 
executed as one of a series of tapestries, 






















































Poets of Faith 
By William H. Hayne 


HEIR music is the heart's benignant May 
Blooming divinely in each golden lay,-— 
Bearing to souls that strive, to hands that grope, 
The heavenly messages of faith and hope. 


Summerville, Augusta, Ga. 
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The New Palestine 
By Russell H. Conwell 


[Editor’s Note.—Russell H. Conwell was born, and spent his 
early years, among the Berkshire hills of Massachusetts. While 
yet a boy he taught school, earning money to pursue his studies 
at Wilbraham Academy. At eighteen he entered the Law School 
at Yale; but, the Civil War opening soon after, he quit college, 
raised a company from among h‘s 
native hills, and entered the army 
in command as captain. Later he 
served in the artillery and as staff 
officer, until wounds in the Geor- 
gia campaign compelled him to 
resign. Having completed the 
study of law at the Albany Law 
School, he went to Minnesota, 
where he becamé active in Chris- 
tian work, engaged in the practice 
of law, and did editorial work. 
His heaith failing from his 
* wounds, he went abroad as a 
newspaper correspondent, making 
a circuit of the globe by unusual 
routes, writing and lecturing as 
he went, and gathering material 
which developed into several 
books on the countries which he 
visited. Much of his traveling was in company with the famous 
writer, Bayard Taylor. On his return home he studied theology 
at Newton Theological Seminary, became pastor of a Baptist 
church in Lexington, Massachusetts, and in 1882 became pastor 
of The Grace Baptist Church of Philadelphia, which, under his 
care, has become one of the most prominent institutional 
churches, with the largest membership, and with a house of 
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Mr. Conwell has made many trips abroad, and has as visited Pales: 
tine several times. He has received the degrees of D.D. and 
LL.D., but he prefers to be known simply as Russell H. Conwell.) 


HAVE seen His face! It was but a glimpse, but it 
was beautiful. Christ is corfiing back to Palestine. 
Many have thought that when they crowned him here 
with thorns, and lifted him up on Golgotha, he went away 
forever. But he is coming once more to his own land. 

It is nearly twenty-eight years since I came first to 
this city, and visited its sacred places. The impression 
left on me was gloom in the extreme then. Gethsemane 
and Calvary were fit emblems of the condition of the 
land of Abraham and David. Poverty, filth, ignorance, 
avarice, tyranny, robbery, and murder, characterized the 
every-day life of the people. Christ seemed so far, far 
The sweet spirit that makes woman so lovely, 
childhood so happy, men so strong and true, seemed 
never to visit their hovels nor make a ‘suggestion to 
their rulers. Leprosy of body, and equally incurable 
leprosy of mind, infected every place and tainted every 
soul. The land was densely, cruelly heathen. The 
real Christ was far away over the sea. He seemed busy 
there at delightful firesides, in happy schools, and in 
crowded churches. But he is certainly drawing near 
once more to the city he once loved. Changes in cus- 
toms, language, brotherly feeling, toleration, cleanliness, 
education, domestic life, churches, streets, business, and 
happiness, all reveal his dear face. 

What the impression may be upon those who have 
resided in Jerusalem for the past thirty years I do 
not know; but to me, returning after so long an 
absence, the changes seem most surprising. _ People 
laugh now. Children pipe and dance in the market- 
places now, women move about with freedom, men 
look happy and benevolent, and Christian institutions 
have almost. surrounded the city with noble buildings. 
Thirty years ago, the Christian sects fought to the death 
at the very portal of the Holy Sepulcher. Degradation, 
Superstition, and hate made Christians more heathen 
than the Muhammadans. But a new spirit breathes 
through it all to-day. The Christ life and spirit are not 
fully in possession yet. But the day is sure, when the 
dawn gleams red in .the East. I can see that the Holy 
One draws near. 

When F first came to Palestine, ‘ie ago; there was no 


away. 





‘whole region seemed under the curse. 
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sail or oar on Galilee ; but, last week, many busy boat- 
men contended enterprisingly to get the patronage of 
two friends and myself as we indicated our purpose to 
go fishing one early morning. As we dropped our lines 
into the clear blue of the ancient lake, we could hear the 
shepherds singing and piping on the mountains ; cows 
awoke the old echoes with their lowing ; and children 
ran gleefully along the shore, and splashed their bare 
feet in the wavelets on the beach. 
was silent on that shore. 
seemed like ghosts. 


Thirty years ago all 
Men, when any were seen, 
Laughter there was none. The 
Capernaum’ s 
fields were uncultivated, and her ruins lay unmoved 
amid reeds, thistles, and serpents. 

But when our caravan from Damascus reached Caper- 
naum, a few days ago, a charming Greek Christian wel- 
comed us with smiles, and a clean civilized dinner in a 
home that was commodiovs and new. There were 
thirty-one pair of oxen in sight plowing up the rich soil, 
and the thistles and serpents were gone. A Christian 
civilization, which is the reflection of Christ's dear face, 
has already uncovered the ruins of the synagogue 
wherein Jesus preached on the bread of life, and the 
residence of Jesus at Capernaum may welcome him yet 
again. Bethsaida was in bloom, and gardens cultivated 
when Peter and Andrew were fhere now bear fruit once 
more. In another score of years it is clear that fresh 
villages will hide the broken bricks and scars of the past. 
At Tiberias, where, on my previous visit, Was squalor 
and vermin, disease and deformity, most hideous and 
nauseating, I could still see great room for advance. 
But the clean uniform of the police, the new hotel, the 
great influence of the large English Christian hospital, 
two English schools, and the individual missionaries, 
made the place habitable and the people hospitable. 

Evidence of reform in many ways was strikingly ap- 
parent, and when a bright, neatly dressed boy accosted 
me in English, and kindly escorted me through the 
crooked streets, I could not realize that this could be the 
den of beggars and dogs which I visited in 1870. Then 
to go into the valley of Arbela or on the Mount of Beati- 
tudes alone was dangerous, and at all times uncomfort- 
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riage road from Haifa on the Mediterranean to Tiberias 
on Galilee passes along the foot of the Mount of Beati- 


tudes. Travel is as safe as in Massachusetts, and tray- 
elers are more courteous and accommodating. 

*The shepherds sang us a native song as we waited for 
the devout brethren who had ascended the mount to 
hold a prayer-meeting. ‘‘Blue Galilee, where Jesus 
loved so much to be,’’ is not a dark spot hidden away in 
the bleak mountains, the abode of banditti and storks. 
It is a frequented lake, and the new hotel at the hot 
springs on the shore makes it quite like a summer resort. 
Ah, yes! Jesus is coming back to Galilee. At Nain we 
saw a clean hospice, built since I visited this land, and 
at Cana flocks of school-children came out by the road» 
side, and sang in chorus ‘‘ Jesus loves me’’ as we rode 
by. The white-haired old saint who showed us the 
ancient water-pots at Cana replied to my question as to 
his health that he was ‘‘ waiting for the coming of the 
Lord.”’ 

Bethlehem has changed greatly in the appearance of 
the people, in the integrity of its business, and in the 
reappearance of Ruth in many a modern emancipated 
woman. The churches have not changed so much ; the 
manger and the shepherds’ fields have not changed at all ; 
but the eyes and movements of the people speak of in- 
telligence and kindness which seemed unknown years 
ago. It was clear to me thatHe is coming back to the 
place of his birth. At Bethany there has been no 
change but the opening up of a garden at the home of 
Mary and Martha, showing clearly that the home Jesus 
loved so much to visit was even luxuriously decorated 
and furnished. At Jericho there have been built two 
hotels, and Elisha’s spring runs a new grist-mill. The 
Jordan rolls on to the unfathomable Dead Sea as of old, 
and pilgrims crowd its banks at Easter season as of 
yore. But no man falls among thieves now in the 
Cherith brook’s awful gorge, and a macadamized wide 
road makes it an easy ride now, in a coupé or landau, 
from Jerusalem to the Jordan. 

When I was here before, the .party to which I was at- 
tached was “held up'’ by the Bed’ween, and robbed 
of their watches, while, two nights later, one was shot 
through the shoulder while descending the Mount of 
Temptation. Now it is as safe, they say, in the wilder- 
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ness of Judea, as in New Jersey. There are less soldiers, 
and no change in the form of government. But a new 
spirit is in the land. All creeds, races, and classes feel 
it. It is the near coming of the Prince of Peace. The 
land is wretched still, but peace, good-will, hospitality to 
other nations and beliefs, have come to stay. Socn ex- 
isting evils will go, and then Christ's spirit will at once 
flood the land. 

But the most gratifying evidence of a Christian grace 
fresh given is seen here in the city, in the kindly tolera- 
tion and the recognition of the claims of human brother- 
hood. I no longer see a Christian mocking at a 
Muhammadan, nor have I heard a word of angry hate 
for the Christians from a Muhammadan. Years ago, 
fanaticism and prejudice ran into business, and was the 
continual cause of scrimmages on the streets. Jew and 
Gentile were in constant contention, and we dared not 
visit the Christian quarter of the city with a Muhamma- 
dan conductor. No sign of that prejudice appears. I 
saw a Muhammadan reading a German book on elec- 
tricity to a company of Arabian spectators, to the evident 
gratification of all parties. The Jews, although forbid- 
den by the unchanged law of Turkey, are coming back 
in thousands. Colonies of Jews from Russia, Germany, 
and Italy, are springing up, —thrifty, clean, enterprising, 
and honest, —which influence all the country about them. 

Dr. Selah Merrill, the United States consul at Jerusa- 
lem, and one of God's most useful and noble men, told 
me that within ten years the influence of the construc- 
tion of so*many hospitals, homes, and churches about 
Jerusalem had led the Moslems to clean up their mosks 
and repair their sacred buildings, so as to make almost 
a revolution. When I was there before, almost every 
kind of filth and stench met us in all the corridors of 
Solomon's and Herod's temple, now the Mosk of Omar 
square. But to-day it is swept and washed with a 
scrupulous cleanliness. The names of the places and 
the titles of the sects have not changed, but the spirit of 
the worship and the motives of the people have turned 
Christward surprisingly. 

The Christian missionary has cut down the hills and 
raised the valleys, and made straight the way of the 
Lord. He has not —— in vain, though the adherents 


of hic navel ---- . 


But the Christian life, self-sacrifice, manner, love, and 
fidelity to duty, throw a slow but powerfully sure leaven 
into the masses, the influence of which is patent indeed> 
to the visitor who has been long absent. It is perhaps 
more clear to the observer at Jaffa, with its new colo- 
nies ; at Beyrout, with its wonderful American college ; 
and at Constantinople, where the Robert College is so 
respected by all classes. But Jerusalem has steadily 
bowed to the teachings of the disciples of Jesus, until it 
seems almost ready to kneel at his feet. One of these 
days there will be a sweeping revolution in name and 
and the Lord will seem to come suddenly to 
his temple. But it will be but the opening of a book™ 
already written. He is looking from Olivet on the city 
I do not think he is weeping there, for his tri- 


profession, 


now. 
umphal entry this time leads to no Golgotha. 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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The Convention Craze 
By J. Macdonald Oxley, LL.B. 


T IS probably safe to assert that man is the most 
sociable of all the animals. This much is certain, 
that, so far as we can judge, he alone knews how to 
laugh, weep, and applaud, and it may be that it is the 
very possession of these distinguishing faculties which 
renders humanity so fond of flocking together for the 
purpose of putting them in use. 

No more striking illustration of this characteristic need 
be desired than is presented at Hyde Park in London on 
Sunday, when, in every direction may be seen groups of 
people listening, with more or less attention and ap- 
proval, to orators of very doubtful ability, perorating, as 
Carlyle would say, on all sorts of subjects, —political 
economy, the rights of labor and the wrongs of capital, 
woman suffrage, eight hours’ work-day, temperance, and 
religion. 

Well, the making of speeches and the passing of reso- 
lutions have not by any means been all a waste of time 
and breath. Glorious results have been achieved by 
just such means, wrongs that cried to heaven have been 
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redressed, and philanthropic projects for the betterment 
of the race set in successful operation. 

It is noticeable that, while so many other changes 
have taken place in the tastes and preferences of our 
race, there, has been no abatement in the relish of 
oratory. To be sure, the lecturer who relied solely upon 
the intrinsic importance of his theme, or the merit of its 
presentation, has become wellnigh as extinct as the great 
auk. One may seriously doubt whether even a Wendell 
Phillips, lecturing on ‘‘ The Lost Arts,’’ would now draw 
a crowded house in any of our large cities. If we cannot 
have men of the day, such as Ian Maclaren or Nansen 
or Anthony Hope, we must have stereopticon pictures 
galore, or we prefer to stay away. 

Nevertheless, there is no diminution in our appetite 
for speeches, and it is worse than absurd to talk about 
the decline of the influence of, the pulpit when any 
preacher of ability can be sure of large and attentive 
congregations from Sunday to Sunday. Indeed, I do not 
hesitate to assert that at no previous stage of human his- 
tory were those who know how to speak well on their feet 
so much in demand. 

The remarkable multiplication of conyentions is the 
best proof of the foregoing. This essentially end-of-the- 
century agency for effecting purposes political, economi- 
cal, moral, or religious, now appears to be always with 
us. Neither the piercing cold of winter nor the pros- 
trating heat of summer, the pneumonia-breeding north- 
easters of spring nor the rheumatism-producing rains of 
autumn, seem to exercise any deterrent effect. 

They are of different degrees of importance,—city, 
county, provincial, state, national, international, and 
world's conventions, —and they range in size from two- 
score representatives to fifteen or twenty thousand (jumbo 
gatherings that have to be divided amongst half a dozen 
places of meeting), but in their essential features they are 
the same ; the concourse is for the making and hearing 
of speeches. 

Now far be it from me to attempt to minimize the 
good work accomplished by conventions. Such is not 
in any way the aim of the present paper. But I do 
venture to propound the question whether even so good 
a thing is not being over-done, and there is not need to 


‘ery a halt ? 3 
It is a question that must be regarded from various 


points of view, and | shall make no pretense to cover the 
-whole ground, but simply to state some considerations in 
support of my own conviction that the convention craze 
demands abatement. 

One may, without much fear of being traversed, pre- 
mise that the supreme need of our day is patient per- 
formance of routine. 

The temptations to diversion are as multitudinous and 
persistent as mosquitoes in midsummer. There is an 
all-pervading craving for novelty and excitement that, 
unless suppressed, is fatal to serious solid work. 

~ That the convention panders to this craving can hardly 

.- be denied, nor that the reaction consequent upon re- 
turning from its scenes of contagious energy and concen- 
trated enthusiasm to the commonplace plane of individual 
service is in far too many cases positively injurious. 
The confirmed convention-goer is very apt to become 
like those church-members that are all aflame with zeal 
during the holding of revival services, but are never 
heard from in the long intervals of quiet work. 

Again, the tendency of the convention craze is what 
has been well described as the exaltation of committee. 
It would really seem sometimes as though all the prob- 
lems of life, present and future, may be solved, if only 
referred to a committee that shall duly report thereon, 
and there inevitably results from this such a lessening of 
the sense of personal responsibility that there would ap- 
pear to“be no small peril of its becoming atrophied from 
sheer disuse. Souls can never be saved by committees, 
however well constituted, nor can any good work cen- 
tinuously prosper where individual is completely sup- 
planted by aggregate action. 

There is another phase of the question that must not 
be passed by unnoticed, although perhaps its significance 
May not be generally appreciated. 

The annual meetings of the ministers and laymen, 
whether under the name of synod, conference, assembly, 
@r association, are of the utmost importance to the life 
and growth of the church, directly as they bear fruit in 

_arefully considered action, and indirectly as they in- 
fluence for good the people of the place where they are 
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It is therefore most desirable that they should not 
come to be lightly regarded by those for the promotion 
of whose highest interests they are met ; and one cannot 
but view with regret and apprehension such a resolution 
as was recently passed by one of the Methodist confer- 
ences ; to wit: 

‘* Whereas it would appear that the difficulties of bil- 
leting are increasing as the years go by, owing, among 
other causes, to the numerous conventions of various 
kinds annually held ; 

‘* Therefore be it resolved that the Billeting Committee 
be empowered to make the best possible arrangements 
with the hotels and boarding houses to accommodate all 
who cannot otherwise be provided for,'’ etc. 

Here, then, is plain proof of positive harm wrought by 
the convention craze, which may be commended to the 
earnest consideration of all who have the true welfare of 
the kingdom at heart. 

As to my closing argument, it has been already so clearly 
and strongly expressed by a high authority across the 
ocean that I shall content myself with adopting his words. 
Speaking of the state of religion in England, the Church 
Times affirms that religion is losing ground in most of 
the large centers of population, and that the cause in 
every case is the same,—utter indifference to its para- 
mount claims. It adds 

‘« The remedy is most certainly not to increase societies 
or guilds and small organizations, but to deepen the 
spirituality of the church, We hope no one will dream 
of starting any fresh organization whatever. There are 
already so many societies that the one great divine so- 
ciety, the Church herself, is almost lost to view. What 
might not be done with the unreached masses if each 
worshiper, even of our scanty crowds, regarded himself 
as directly responsible for the present well-being and the 
eternal salvation of his neighbors ?"’ 

The inference is so plain that one is surely relieved 
from the necessity of drawing it. Can we not call a 
truce to this multiplying of organizations and of conven- 
tions, and, each member of Christ's. church assuming 
his or her full share of personal responsibility, leave not 
to committees that which can be best accomplished only 
by individual effort ? 

Montreal, Can. 
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Hints on the Trip through Palestine 


By John R. Mott 


Chairman of the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, and of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s 
Christian Association 


B Pt following suggestions, based on personal experi- 

ence and confirmed by conversation with a number 
of travelers in Bible lands, are intended to emphasize 
several important points not fentioned in the regular 
guide-books to Palestine. It is believed that due atten- 
tion to these hints will add greatly te the real pleasure 
and permanent profit of the journey. 

1. If possible, go through Palestine with a camping 
party. Let it be under the auspices of*one of the principal 
tourist agencies of that country. The party should be, as 
a rule, a very small one, and should be composed of per- 
sons who are in spiritual sympathy (with one another), 
and who are agreed both as to the order of the tour and 
the general distribution of the time. Do not fail to try 
your horse thoroughly before starting on the trip, and do 
not start until one is furnished which is satisfactory. 

2. One should allow at least a month for Palestine. 
It is wise to have a few days’ leeway, or time not defi- 
nitély allotted at the beginning. Ordinarily, it is best 
not to travel over six or seven hours a day. Let about 
two-thirds of the day's journey be made in the forenoon, 
beginning at six o’ clock or even earlier. Stop for three 
hours or more of rest in the heat of the day. The largest 
receptivity depends, more than most travelers seem to 
realize, upon keeping body and mind from becoming 
exhausted. 

3. Although it is not the usual custom, owing to the 
fact that the tourist agencies have their chief outfitting 
stations in Southern Palestine, I venture to suggest that 
there is a decided advantage in going through the coun- 
try from north to south. In this way the interest con- 
tinues to grow, and reaches its climax at Jerusalem. On 
this plan the natural starting-point is Beyrout. 

4. A traveler makes a great mistake in depending upon 
his dragoman and guide-books for all his information. 
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He will find it especially helpful to have interviews with_ 
the missionaries, because they are in a position best to 
appreciate his point of view, and to give him invalual)le 
side-lights and advice. : 

5. Be sure to camp for a day or two on the Mt. of 
Olives. If a quiet Sunday can be spent there, the im. 
pressiveness of the experience will be greatly enhanced. 

6. It is well worth making special effort to be at Jeru- 
salem and on the Lake of Galilee at the time of full 
moon. 

7. Nothing should be permitted to prévent one from 
obtaining the views from the following points: \t 
Hermon, the hill just back of Nazareth, Mt, Carmel, 
Mt. Ebal, Mizpah, and the ‘Russian Tower on the 
Mt. of Olives. From these six elevations the larger 
part of Palestine may be seen. Ample time should be 
devoted to this purpose. It will fix in memory, as noth. 
ing else can ever do, the general conformation of tle 
Holy Land. 

8. Baedeker’'s guide to Palestine is far more satisfac. 
tory than some others, and is entirely sufficient. Be sure, 
however, to get the latest edition, 

9. I would strongly recommend the careful reading of 
George Adam Smith’s ‘‘ The Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land*’ (Armstrong) and H. Clay Trumbull's 
*«Studies in Oriental Social Life’’ (John D. Wattles & 
Co.) before. going to Palestine, and then reading them a 
second time while traveling through the country. Refer- 
ence might be made to many other books, but | believe 
that the advice given by Dr. John A. Broadus and Dr. 
Trumbull, not to read many books in advance or in 
traveling through Palestine, is decidedly best. 

10. It would well repay one to prepare for himself in 
advance an index of the geographical names in the 
Bible. Let the references be cut out of cheap copies of 
the Bible, and be pasted into a scrap-book of convenient 
size to be carried while on horseback. The valuable 
volume of Bible places, published by the Palestine Fx- 
ploration Fund, will furnish the most complete, accurate, 
and helpful basis for such an index. The similar book- 
let published by the Mission Press at Beyrout will also be 
suggestive. 

“TTT, Také*time to read all that the Bible has™to say 
about a given place, or the evénts associated with it, 
when you are at that place. 

12. Make resolute effort to keep the mind from entcr- 
taining or being depressed by the superstitions and un- 
founded traditions which have gathered around so many 
of the sacred places. 

13. The traveler should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded in places like Béyrout, Damascus, Sidon, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, and Jerusalem, to examine the dif- 
ferent forms of missionary work. 

14 Palestine is the last country in the world where we 
should allow ourselves to be hurried, or even to feel 
hurried. 

15. One needs to be much alone while in Palestine. 

New York City. 
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The Little West Girl 


By Zelia Margaret Brown 


B Biman. was ‘a bright, beautiful fire burning in the 

dining-room grate when Carl and Annie ran in. 
They went straight to their little chairs, placed them on 
either side of the fire, and cuddled down with wriggles 
of delight, from which it was plain that something 
pleasant was about to happen. Baby Paul came in 
after them, and placed his little chair directly in front 
of the fire. ; 

‘*Oh no, Paul !"’ cried Carl, «« you must not sit there7 
that is Kathie’s place.’’ 

‘‘Come over by me, Paul,’ said Annie, making room 
for him. 

Mother Andrews had laid down a law for that Satur- 
day that at first sounded dreadful. No one was to play 
out of doors because Kathie was not well, and mother 
herself was going away ; so there would be no one to 
look after the small Andrewses if they got wet feet, or any 
other accident befell. But immediately after this, no 
one having whined or scowled, mother added that 
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Kathie should come down to the dining-room, and they 
should pop corn, and Nora should cook some taffy, and 
they should make corn-balls and nut-candy, and— But 
at this point the Andrews precipitated themselves in a 
rapturous body on Mother Andrews, and she fled to her 
own room lest she should not be ready when the car- 
riage arrived. 

, Then into the dining-room came Nora with an easy- 
chair and some cushions, Next came Mother Andrews 
with Kathie, and, after comfortably settling her, she 
kissed them all around and hurried away. Then Nora 
brought a pan of corn, and another much larger pan to 
put the corn in when it was popped. 

‘‘Oh, let me get the popper, please, Norah !"’ cried 
Carl. 

‘Well, run on, then, my little man. 
kitchen table,’’ said Nora. 

What fun it was to see the little yellow grains jump 
out big and white like giant snowflakes! Carl and 
Annie took turns shaking the popper over the glowing 
coals, and Baby Paul filled: it every time. Soon there 
was a great heap of white corn in the big pan, and then 
Nora came in with the taffy. 

‘« There’s some one coming up the drive,’’ 
as she set the last plate down. 
West girl.’’ . 

‘*Q-o-oh !"’ cried Carl and Annie together, and even 
Kathie looked a little annoyed. 

Kathie was fifteen, and Carl and Annie thought her 
quite grown up. 

‘‘Send her home, Nora,—do, please,’’ 
‘‘ We were going to have such a nice time."’ 

‘‘Carl,’’ said Kathie, ‘‘ what would mother say if we 
should send a guest home? We can't do that. We 
must treat her well: You know mother says politenéss is 
just kindness. Now let us:show our good manners by 
being kind.’’ 

‘Yes, I will,’’ said Annie ; 
my candy."’ : 

‘* No, darlin’, 


It's on the 


said Nora, 
‘«] think it is that little 


said Carl. 


‘« she may have some of 
"* said Nora ; ‘‘ there's more candy in 


I'll bring her a plate full.’’ 
So Newelet the Liste Stlewe ptet tery coer onne ~~ — 


for her by the fire, and Kathie asked her to take off ‘Kee 
cape, and Annie brought her a plate of taffy. 

‘« She was the poorest ‘girl in school,’’ as Annie had 
told her mother ; and to-day Kathie noticed that her 
hands were red with cold, and her clothes were thin. e 

‘1 come to see you because Annie is so good to me 
at school,’’ said Mary shyly, looking vp at Kathie. 

She did not talk much at first, but only watched the 
other children. 

‘©O Kathie ! I wish you would tell us a story,"’ said 
Carl, as he set his plate down with a sigh of sticky bliss. 

‘« But I can’t, dear,’’ said Kathie. ‘‘ You must wait 
till mother comes.’’ 

Then Mary West plucked un courage. 

‘‘T can tell you a story,’ she said. 
them to my lame brother.’’ 

‘«Oh, do tell us one !"' said Annie. 

Carl did not speak. He rather doubted the little 
girl's ability to tell a story, but he prudently kept his 
decision until he should have heard. But Mary West 
did tell a wonderful story about a winged horse that car- 
ried his master to fight with some awful fiery dragon. 
The moment she had finished, Cari and Annie cried 
out together : 

‘«Oh, do tell another ! 

And Kathie said : 

‘That is a lovely story. Where did you learn it?’’ 

“My father told it to me. He knew lots of lovely 
stories. He is déad now, and I tell them to the chil- 
dren,’’ said Mary. 

‘I am so sorry about your father, 
ing up close to her. 

Then Mary told more stories, some of them ‘all out 
of her own head,’’ and the children listened breathlessly 
until she said that she must go home. 

‘Get a paper and wrap up Mary's candy,"’ 
Kathie. «* And, Carl, you get a bag to put some corn- 
balls in.”’ 

Then the children flew around, and Annie did up an 

xtra package from her own plate for the lame brother, 
and Carl asked Nora for the very biggest paper bag in 
the kitchen. Annie whispered to Kathie to ask if she 
might lend Mary her red mittens, because her hands 
Would get so cold carrying things home. And Kathie 
Said «« Yes,"’ 


‘«T often teil 
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** You can bring them back Monday, you know,"* said 
Annie.  «« But, if mother Says so, you may keep them, 
because we want to thank you for this pleasant after- 
noon."’ 

‘*But I had the nicest time,’’ said Mary. 
Richard will be so glad to get the candy !"’ 

‘* You must come again, Mary,'’ said Kathie. 

‘I mean to ask mother if you may come every Satur- 
day,’’ said Carl. 

When Mother Andrews came home, they told her the 
story of the afternoon. 

‘* And just to think, we wished she wouldn't come at 
first !’’ said Annie. ‘And now I think she’s just the 
nicest girl I know, if she does wear old clothes.’’ 

**Clothes don't count,"’ said Carl stoutly. 
mother, may she come-every Saturday ? 
ought to hear those stories !'’ 

** Yes,’’ said Mother Andrews, ‘she may come as 
often as she will, And I want you to think of all the 
kind things you can do for her."’ 

‘*She can have those mittens,—can't she ?’’ 
Annie. ‘ 

‘Yes,’ said mother. ‘« But I suspect that a little 
girl who can tell such stories would like to read some of 
the books on the shelf in the play-room."’ 

‘Oh, she can have all of mine!"' cried Carl, 
did not love books. 

**Only lend them to her, my dear. You must not 
think of Mary West as a very poor little girl, for she is 
richer than some little girls that I know who wear pretty 
clothes. You must always. receive her as a guest of 
honor."’ 


‘“* And 


‘« And, 
Oh, you just 


said 


who 


‘*I wonder what mother meant by saying Mary was 
not poor,’’ said Carl, when they were alone. 

‘«I think,’’ said Annie, ‘it's because she knows 
more than some girls, and doesn’t try to show off. 
There's Nellie Mills, at school, she wears a gold 
locket, but she always fails in her lessons, and Mary 
never does. I believe I'd rather be like Mary, —a little 
bit, at least.’’ 


Akron, O. 





The Sunday-School at Work for 
Missions 


By Belle M. Brain 


IVING the gospel to every creature is the greatest 
work in the world. Every Sunday-school should 


- have a-share in it, not only to fit its members for the 


responsibilities of the future, but because the actual -ser- 
vice it can render to the cause of missions is by no means 
inconsiderable. Children area greater factor in benevo- 
lent work than we realize. 

Then, too, the best thing any Sunday-school can do 
for itself is to work fof missions. Historyand experience 
prove that the surest way to make the work at home 
prosper is to be actually engaged in spreading the gospel 
abroad. Pastor Harms urged upon his people the duty 
of carrying the gospel into Africa. Though neither great 
in numbers nor rich in money, they built a mission ship, 
and, in 1854, sent a band of missionaries to Zululand, 
During the seventeen years following, Pastor Harms’s 
parish at Hermannsburgh in Hanover was visited by a 
continuous revival, in which ten thousand souls were 
converted. % 

One hundred years ago, the Baptists split on the sub- 
ject of missionse During the years from 1800 to 1890, 
the missionary Baptists increased from almost none to 
3,000,000, while the anti-missionary Baptists decreased 
from nearly 105,000 to 45,000. According to Robert E. 
Speer, «‘God has been burying the anti -missionary 
Baptists as fast as he could get their coffins made !"’ 

The following Bible reading states in a terse and forci- 
ble way three lines along which we ought to work : 


** Some can go,’’—‘' Go ye"’ (Mark 16 : 15). 
** Most can give,"’—‘‘ Give ye "’ (Matt. 14 : 16). 
* All can pray,""—‘*‘ Pray ye’ (Matt. 9 : 38). 


1. Some in your School Can Go.—You know not what 
great embryo missionaries are enrolled as members of 
your school. It is said that an old man visiting a school 
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in Germany bowed low to the boys, and took off his hat 
reverently in their presence, saying, ‘1 know not what 
great man is before me.'’ His action was prophetic ; 
one of those lads was Martin Luther, 

Some ‘teacher, officer, or older scholar, questioning 
what life-work to choose, may be unconsciously waiting 
to hear the call of God to such service ; the tender heart 
of some little child may be open to receive the divine 
impulse that by and by will send it forth a herald of the 
cross. Therefore be faithful in presenting the claims 
of the mission field, and « pray ye the Lord of the har- 
vest that he will send forth laborers into his harvest” 
from your school. It is a great privilege to have a rep- 
resentative on the mission field. The best thing any 
member of your school could do for that school would 
be to go and let those who stay contribute to his support. 

2. Most in your School Can Givée.—Since the day 
when Christ used a little lad’s «five loaves and two 
small fishes’’ to feed the hungry multitude, he has been 
using children’s gifts to bless the world. 

The beautiful custom of the Hawaiian mothers in the 
early days of Christianity in the Sandwich Islands shows 
that no child is too young to be taught to give. Placing 
a bright coin in her baby's hand, she held it over the 
contribution box. If the tiny fingers held on to the 
shining piece, she gently shook it till it fell. No won- 
der the Hawaiian Christians became liberal and cheer- 
ful givers, raising large sums for the kingdom of God. 

It is not hard to teach little ones to give, and they 
often do it with a more intelligent and loving purpose 
than their seniors. A dear little girl, not quite six years 
old, the granddaughter of a former pastor, occasionally 
visits my mission band. One day she was overheard 
saying earnestly to her younger sister, ‘‘ This morning, 
Gladys, I*put one of my very ownest pennies into the 
missionary box, because every time I go to the mission 
band | hear some lady tell about the poor little heathen 
girls, and I'm so sorry for them.'’ Precious indeed, in 
God's sight, must have been that tiny gift of self-deny- 
ing love. 

By inculcating the principles- of ‘systematic and pro- 
portionate giving, and adopting some wise method of 
colleatine {iP ties “days ot depleted treasuries and re. 
trenchment in mission work, no school should be satisfied 
with any measure of giving short of the greatest it cam 
reach. : 

Don't neglect the giving that costs little or ho money. 
Miss Havergal says : ‘‘ We may have thought about our 
gold and silver, and have been altogether thoughtless 
about our rubbish !'’' Boxes of clothing, books, papers, 
picture-cards, toys, etc., if sent ‘to the right place, are 
most acceptable on the mission field. 

3. All in your School Can Pray.—Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son asks, ‘‘Is it too much for even young children f 
plead in the fullest sense of the word, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be dore, in earth [in all the earth] as it 
is in heaven’ ?"’ 

The Jews had a saying, ‘‘ He prays not at all in whose 
prayers there is no mention of the kingdom of heaven."’ 
That there is a great measure of truth in this, we may 
learn from a study of that model prayer our Lord gave 
his disciples when they asked him to teach them to pray. 
There should be prayer for the world-wide spread of the 
gospel at every session of the Sunday-school. We need 
to follow the example of the noble Moravian church 
in this. 

To be effectual, prayer for missions should be more 
definite and more intelligent. Instead of asking God, 
in a general way, to bless the whole world, let us select 
special fields and workers, and pray for them. Andrew 
Murray says : ‘‘ Every Christian has but limited powers, 
and as he must have his own special field of labor in 
which he works, so with his prayers too.'' Some of the 
mission boards issue calendars of countries for monthly 
study and prayer. It would be well to follow these. 
Pray also for ‘‘ special objects '’ supported by your school, 
and ask the children to remember them in their daily 
prayers at home. 

« Lift up your eyes and look on the fields *’ (John 
4:35). Here is another most important command to 
bé considered, for ‘‘ looking on the fields*’ is necessary 
to an active interest in missions. None will go, few will 
give, and fewer still will pray, for a cause about which 
they are entirely ignorant. If missionary fires are to be 
kindled in our Sunday-schools, there must be knowledge 
to supply the fuel The question of how to teach the 
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facts of missions is, therefore, an important one. Ex- 
cellent plans in this line were given in The Sunday 
School Times for January 15 by M. Aronetta Wilbur. 
In addition to these, the following suggestions are offered. 

1. Use a Map.—Buy or make a very large map of the 
world. On the first Sunday of each month announce 
the ‘‘subject for the month,"’ and locate its mission 
stations, marking them by red crosses or small flags 
fastened securely to the map. If time permit, tell 
something about the country and its people, the mis- 
sionaries and their work. In this way, by the, end of a 
year the school will have a fair idea of the work of its 
own denominational mission board. 

The same map may be used for another purpose also. 
When the whole school, or individual classes in it, con- 
tribute money for missions, mark the special places to 
which it is sent with gold stars. This is one of the 
plans used by Ralph Wells, the veteran Sunday-school 
worker. ‘That it roused great interest in the school may 
be inferred from the words of a little girl, who, as. star 
after star was added to the map, exclaimed, ‘‘ Won't it 
be splendid when we get it all covered with stars !"’ 

™ 2. Use Charts.—These are invaluable, because they 
present facts vividly, and make their mute appeals 
without consuming valuable time. They are easily 
made, seldom requiring any great degree of skill. 
More than fifty charts, together with directions for 
making them, will be found in Adams's ‘‘ The Mission- 
ary Pastor’’ (Fleming H. Revell Co.). Six valuable 
charts were given in The Outlook for July 3, 1897. 
Similar ones for three denominations appeared in The 
Independent during 1897 (Presbyterian, October 14 ; 
Methodist Episcopal, October 28 ; Congregational, No- 
vember 25). 

3. Distribute Tracts.—This is a most fruitful form of 
missionary seéd-sowing. ‘‘ Shall I Go?'’ and ‘‘ Do Not 
Say'’ have led many to volunteer for missionary service. 
«*Money and the Kingdom,"’ ‘‘ Thanksgiving Ann,"’ 
and «What We Owe,"’ have convérted hundreds of 
pocketbooks and poured thousands of dollars into the 
treasuries. ‘‘ Ezra, Me, and the Boards,’ has materi- 
ally lessened the debts of the boards, ‘* Prayer and 
Missions ’’ has taught scores to pray for the coming of 


Mark's, and ‘‘ Brothers in Christ, a have sent maya = 
check to home-mission treasuries and many a well-filled 
box to overworked, under-paid missionaries in our own 
land. 

Many tracts are so inexpensive that they may be scat- 
tered broadcast, giving them to all the members of the 
school, with the request that they take them home. 
When they cost too much for such distribution, give one 
to each teacher, writing a list of his class on it, with 
directions to read it in the order of the names. 

4. Read Missionary Bookse—One of the surest ways 
of deepening missionary interest is reading missionary 
books. Edwards's ‘Life of Brainard'’ sent Henry 
Martyn to India ; together with Martyn’s own memoirs 
it gave inspiration to Robert Murray McCheyne’s 
saintly life, and the late Dr. A. J. Gordon declared that 
he read it at least once every year, because of its great 
influence on his spiritual life. Such are a few of the 
things that have been wrought by the record of one de- 
voted missionary’s life. Of course, this is not a suitable 
book for children, but there are many well adapted to 
their use. 

Make a special effort to secure the reading of such 
books. Perhaps nothing will yield so sure a harvest as 
this. Print a list of all the missionary books available to 
your school (in the Sunday-school library, the public 
library of your eity, etc.). Distribute these, and ask 
teachers and officers, as well as scholars, to read a given 
mumber of books in a given time,—one book during one 
quarter, or two during the summer vacation. Keep a 
record of all books read, either in a book provided for 
the purpose, or on a list kept hanging on the wall. This 
plan has been tried with great success in my mission 
band of thirty-eight girls, ranging in age from twelve to 
eighteen years. In five months forty books have been 
reported read. 

5. Use Curios and Picturcs.—These have a great 
power in interesting children. They make missionaries 
and mission fields more real. Dr. Alexander Duff's 
first impulse toward missions came, when quite a little 
child, from looking at pictures of idols shown him by 
his father on Sunday afternoons. Have you ever 
thought of starting a museum of curios from mission 
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lands, and a picture gallery of photographs or prints of 
missionaries, mission buildings, and scenes in mission 
lands ? 

But it must not be forgotten that fuel, important as it 
is, will not kindle a fire ; there meeds be also a spark. 
For this we must depend on the Word and the Spirit, 
with prayer to fan the flame. Teach the children the 
great texts on which our missionary operations rest. 
Train them to answer, from memory, such questions as 
these : What are our marching orders? What is the 
great commission ? Where are we to witness for Christ? 
What promise did the Father make to the Son con- 
cerning the heathen ? What promises point to the final 
success of missions? What rewards are promised to 
missionaries ? What warnings are given to those who do 
no missionary work? What command did Christ give 
concerning prayer for laborers? What place do mis- 
sions occupy in our Lord's prayer? 

All this, of course, means work, and Sunday-school 
superintendents are busy men. But they need not do it 
all themselves. It can be given into the hands of a 
missionary committee, and the teachers will do much to 
help. ‘Where there's a will there's a way,’’ and 
‘«prayer and pains Creagh faith in ~~ Christ will 
accomplish anything.’’ 


Springfield, O. 
C2 


On a stiff, four-paged folding card the 
the School's | Organization of the Third Congrega- 
Organization tional Sunday-school of Torrington, 

Connecticut, is outlined by the superintendent, H. M. 

White. ‘It contains the names of officers, regular and 

‘‘supply'’ teachers, announcements of ‘Special Fea- 

tures*’ for the year, its missionary work (including the 

support of two students in foreign fields), names and 
districts of Home Department visitors, a program of 

‘* Normal Teachers’ Meetings’ from Pe to June, 

and a statement that 


Outlining 


The Superintendent Desires: 


On the part of the teachers, the prayerful leading of their 
scholars into Bible knowledge. a nersonal interest in_each_ane 
under their care, and the looking after absentees. 


mt the part of the scholars, a hearty interest and co- operation 


a At ginning sow members 


On the part of our people at large, cordial sympathy with the 
work. ‘The school is suffering for enlarged and better quarters, 
and, with its present equipment, cannot do its work to advantage. 


Ss... 


A good public library in the country 
is none too common, but it is worth 
the effort of church and Sunday-school 
to set one circulating. | This is what the Dickinson Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school of Mooredale, Pennsylvania, has 
been doing. A public library of five or six hundred 
volumes was recently opened, writes the pastor, the Rev. 
H. G, Stoetzer, with no restriction except to use it prop- 
erly. It contains the best books recommended from 
time to time in The Sunday School Times. What this 
country church has done for the entire community can 
be done by others, 


A Public 
Library in the 
Country 
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Object Illustrations in Spiritual 
Teaching 


By Lida B. Robertson 


| [. my own nursery days as guide, nothing ever 

excited my interest and imagination about Bible 
personages, or so indelibly impressed them upon my 
memory, as the beautiful pictures of them, and of the 
incidents contained in its pages, which a very pious and 
discreet mother put into the hands of her children in 
preference to all manner of grotesque, 
children’s picture books. 

My preference is to use the object-lessons of nature to 
appeal to a child's mind, and through them lead its 
thoughts upward and onward unto God; through his 
handiwork to adroitly lead them unto a conception of 
him.. Every child in creation has seen the sun, gazed 
at the twinkling stars, watched the floating clouds, heard 


meaningless 
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the thunder’s roar, and watched the lightning’s flash ; 
smelt the odor of a“flower, eaten the fruit of the soil, 
and felt the force of the wind. And my preference is to 
appeal directly to them if they have seen whatever phe- 
nomena I wish to use from nature's storehouse, as a 
medium to convey some idea of the great Creator back 
of them, instead of trying to materialize everything to 
enlist their attention and interest, and which cannot pos- 
sibly germinate any higher conceptions than the mere 
material before them. 

A wooden trough with a bit of hay in it, and a doll in 
the hay, conveys no more real conception of the baby 
Christ, Eastern stable, manger, and environment, than 
a block of ice does of a glacier. A miniature ark set 
down on the carpet or table in an infant-room, with its 
wooden Noah and his family, and stiff, misshapen ani- 
mals, conveys no more conception of the great ark rising 
with the waters, and floating on top, than a brick does of 
the pyramids of Egypt. Yet if you appeal to them if 
they have seen a boat or ship, ask if the water covered 
it, or if it floated on top of the water, you have built a 
mental bridge over which to quickly lead them into the 
realm of conceiving the ark and its safe protection of 
those in it, As a child, not grasping the idea that the 
ark floated, it was a source of much conjecture to me 
how Noah could have gtopped up the windows to keep 
the water out. a a 

To more clearly convey my idea, here is an illustra- 
tion. We teach ‘‘God is everywhere, but we cannot 
see him.’’ The bare, cold statement is perfectly mean- 
ingless toa child. Select the object-lesson of the wind 
to illustrate the truth that there is something all about us 
which we cannot see ; prove it by calling attention to the 
terrible lashing of the trees in a storm, of its slamming 
doors, blowing off hats, etc. Ask if they can see the 
wind, although it is everywhere. No. Then impress the 
fact upon them that so it is with God, who is not the air, 
but he is everywhere, although we cannot see him, 

These are the kind of object lessons which appeal 
strongest to me to use. In our extreme zeal to lower the 
truth to suit little heads, let us beware of lowering it into 


aheurditiec __of drawing their minds downward to ma- 
terialism, rather than lifting them up to a real .concéption 4 


of Him who ruleth the universe. Let us teach of him 
through his mighty works. 
Mobile, Ala. 


wo 


‘ Helping a scholar to study is better 

than complaining because he doesn't 
study without help. Members of the 
young men’s Bible class of the Dorchester Temple Bap- 
tist Bible School of Dorchester, ‘Massachusetts, secure 
such aid from their teacher, Charles A. Potter. Mr. 
Potter writes : ‘‘1 have adopted the plan, this year, of sup 
plying the members of the class, each Sunday, with ques- 
tions bearing upon the lesson to be studied the next Sun- 
day. . . . My object in this is to give them a little idea 
beforehasd of what points are to be brought cut, and to 
cause them to study and think of them during the weck. 
Although this makes some additional work for the 
teacher, there seems to be much more freedom in dis- 
cussion and more thought on the part of the class, which, 
of course, repays for any extra labor. We do not neces- 
sarily confine ourselves strictly to the questions on the 
slip, but they serve as a guide and stimulus to thought and 
study, when, perhaps, questions in the quarterly would 
not, even though they may be better questions." 


a 


Helping Scholars 
to Study 


Inviting Strangers A notice that explains itself, as pepre: 
toa senting one way of securing new mem 
Bible Class = hers for a Bible class, was recently 
sent to papers in New York and elsewhere. It read ; 
follows: ‘At this season of the year many young 
men leave the country for Néw York City, to be- 
gin their business or professional careers. The young 
men’s Bible class of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
4-8 West Forty-sixth Street (the Rev. William H. 2 
Faunce, D. D., pastor), desires to reach these young men, 
and therefore asks your aid. If you will send the name 
and address of any young man you know to be in the city to 
the class secretary, Robert A. Shaw, 4 West Forty-sixth 
Street, one of the members will be very glad to call and 
invite him to visit the class and church. The class 


meets on Sunday mornings, at 9.45, under_the leader- 
ship of Mr. Charles E. Hughes,** 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1898 
s. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. .........%. Matt. a1 : 6-16 


6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast 
7. May 15.—Watchfulmess ........... 

8. May 22.—The Day of Judgment ........ 
9. May 29.—The Lord's Supper........ 


pO a abe, ed ee Matt. 22: 1-14 
. . Matt. 24: 42-51 
. . Matt. 25: 31-46 


Matt. 26: 17-30 


10. Jume s.—Jesus Condemned ............2. Matt. 27: t1-26 
11. Jume r2.—Jesus Crucified ....... 3 . . Matt. 27: 35-50 
12. Jume 19.—The Risen4iord .............. Matt. 28 : 8-20 
13. June 26,—Review. 

ASASY 

Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
. ae 
Study 22.—The Upper Room and 
Gethsemane 


Matthew 26 : 1-56 (¢ 11, Part IIT. 
Study 1). 


See ‘‘ General Survey,’’ 


This Gospel, which is peculiarly rich in reports of the dis- 
courses of Jesus, turns at this point to the simple narrative of 
the passion, falling behind both Luke and John from this 
time in the record of the teaching of Jesus. The collection 
of discourses found fitting close in the picture of the judg- 
ment scene. This also fitly prepared the way for the proper 
estimate of the betrayal, trial, and death, which follow. 

I, THe PLoT oF JuDAs (26 : 1-16). . 

1. The Official Purpose (vs. 1-5). Mark the note of time, 
and the renewed prediction by Jesus of his death (v. 1 f.). 
Note the formal gathering which decided on the death of 
Jesus (v. 3). Consider how religious intolerance joined with 
political prudence in reaching this purpose (comp. 22 : 15 ff. 
and John 11 : 47 ff.). 

2. che Feast in Simon's House (vs. 6-13). See John 
‘e- eee eee eee 
cident in Matthew and Mark,—in close connection with the 
plot of Judas. Consider the ardent devotion of this woman 
(Mary of Bethany ; see John 12 : 
sion. The ointment.could serve no other end, as she used it, 
than to express her love. Note the indignation of the disci- 
ples at the economic waste, and, on the other hand, the ap- 
preciation which Jesus showed for this sign of personal 


1 ff.), and its costly expres- 


attachment. Consider the pathos of the plea that the disci- 
ples should suffer her to do for him before his death what it 
was quite common to do for the dead. With his recognition 
of her love, compare chapter 16 : 17 ff. This woman showed 
her loyalty under even more trying circumstances. 

3. The Bargain of Judas (vs. 14-16). We do not now 
know the motive which influenced Judas. 


For the fundamental reason, see 


His avarice of 
itself seems insufficient. 
john 10: 26. Perhaps the refusal of Jesus to set up a tem- 
poral kingdom discouraged Judas, and, seeing the inevitable- 
ness of Jesus’ death, he decided to make what he could out 
of it. But he must have had the promise of some nobility, 
else the choice of him for an apostle becomes inexplicable. For 
a study of the development of his treason, see Edersheim 
(Il, 471-475). 

Il. Tuk Upper Room (26 : 17-29). 

As this is the subject of the regular lesson, see notes else- 
where for details. Consider the consternation which the 
announceiment of verse 21 must have caused, and the failure 
of Jesus’ wo to affect the purpose of Judas (v. 24). On the 
place in the passover meal for the new institution, see Eder- 
sheim (II, 490-512). mom 
renewed announcement of his death, as representing it as a 
covenant sacrifice, and as looking for a future realization of 


Consider the new appointment as a 


the kingdom. 
III. GeETHSEMANE (26 : 30-56). 

1. The Way Thither (vs. 30-35). 
of the disciples to realize that that night was to bring the awful 
Peter’s protestations have in them no evidence 
Mark the loneliness of 


Consider the inability 


catastrophe. 
to the contrary, as the issue proved. 
Jesus now (vs. 31, 34)- 

2. The Agony (vs. 36-46). Ponder the evidence here of 
Jesus’ longing for friends to stand by in his awful hour (comp. 
Heb. 2 
tow.’? Consider how far it was from any cowardly shrinking 
from the pain of death, Of the bitterness of his cup we may 
™t know. Consider reverently how he wished that it might 

ass, and how he wished more that his Father’s will might be 

one. Compare the later words to Peter (John 18 : 114). 
nsider Jesus’ disappvintment in his three friends, his gen- 

ess with them, and his care that they should not be sur- 
tsed when he was betrayed (v. 46). 


: 174), and the deep sadness of that ‘* exceeding sor- 
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3. The Betrayal (vs. 47-56). Note the preparation of 
Judas for a forcible resistance to the taking of Jesus. How 
little he had understood his Master! Consider the contempti- 
ble hypocrisy of the mode of betrayal, and the dignified 
endurance of it by Jesus. Note the rebuke administered by 
Jesus to the feeble outbreak of zealot passion (v. 51), and his 
perfect loyalty to a kingdom not of this world. Consider the 
pathos of the general desertion so soon after the bold assertion 
of loyalty. The disciples were not able yet to drink of his 
cup (comp. Mark to : 38). 

Rusu RueEEs, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 
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Lesson 9, May 29, 1898 
The Lord’s Supper 


GOLDEN TEXT: As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come.—t1 Cor. 
Il: 26, 


(Matt. 26 : 17-30. Memory verses : 26-28.) 


Read Matthew 26; Mark 14: 12-25 ; Luke 22: 7-20; John 13: 
1-30; and 1 Corinthians 11 : 23-34. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


17 § Now the first day of the 17 Now on the first day of un- 
Seast of unieavened bread the leayened bread the disciples 
disciples came to Jesus, saying came to Jesus, saying, Where 
unto him, Where wilt thou that wilt thou that we make ready 
we prepare for thee to eat the for thee to eat the passover ? 


passover ? 18 And he said, Go into the 

18 And he said, Go into the city to such a man, and say 
city to such a man, and say unto him, The ! Master 
unto him, The Master saith, saith, My time is at hand; I 
My time is at hand ; I will keep keep the passover at th 
the passover at thy house with house with my disciples. 


my disciples. 1g And the disciples did as 

1g And the disciples did as Jesus appointed them ; and 
Jesus had appointed them ; and they made ready the pass- 
they made ready the passover. 20 over. Now when even 

20 Now when the even was was come, he was sitting at 
come, he sat down with the meat with the twelve ? disci- 
twelve. 21 ples ; and as they were eat- 

21 And as they did eat, he ing, he said, Verily I say 
said, Verily I say unto you, unto you, that one of you 
that one of you shall betray me. 22 shall betray me. And they 


22 And they were exceeding were exceeding sorrowful, 
sorrowful, and began every one and began to say unto him 
ff (fp te sav_unto him. Lord, gvery, one, Is_ it 1 ford? 

f 23 And he answered and said, 


23 And he answered ¢ i : : 
He thet dippeth Ads hone ped ~- Cant dipped his hand 
819492 — vow —abwtoy—wtew— = ‘ with me in_ the rai rhe 
Son of man gocth, even as 
24 The Son of man goeth as it is written of him: but woe 
it is written of him: but woe unto that man through 
unto that man,.by whom the whom the Son of man is be- 
Son of man is betrayed ! it had trayed ! good were it *for 
been good for that man if he that man if he had not been 


betray me. 


had not been born. 25 born. And Judas, which be- 

25 Then Ji’das, which be- trayed him, answered and 
trayed him, answered and said, said, Is it 1, Rabbi? He 
Master, is it 1? He said unto saith unto him, Thou hast 
him, Thou hast said. 26 said. And as they were eat- 


ing, Jesus took ‘bread, and 
blessed, and brake it; and 


26 § And as they were eating, 
Jesus. took bread, and bléssed it; 
74, and brake if, and gave i¢ to he gave to the disciples, 
the disciples, and said, Take, and said, ‘Take, eat ; this is 
eat ; this is my body. 27 my body. And he took ®a 

27 And he took the cup, and cup, and gave thanks, and 
gave thanks, and gave /¢ to gave to them, saying, Drink 
them, saying, Drink ye allof it; 28 ye all of it; for this is my 

28 For this is my blood of the blood of Sthe ‘covenant, 
new testament, which is shed which is shed for many unto 
for many for the remission of 29 remission of sins. But I say 
sins. : unto you, I will not drink 

29 But I say unto you, I will henceforth of this fruit of the 
not drink henceforth of this fruit vine, until that day when I 
of the vine, until that day when drink it new with you in my 
ice Hiss Badge you in my Father's kingdom. 

ather’s king¢ , : 

30 And when they had sung 30 And whes they had sung 
a hymn, they went out into the a hymn, they went out unto 
mount of Olives. the mount of Olives. 


oo 





10r, Teacher %Many authorities, some ancient, omit disciples. 3Gr. 
for him if that man. *Or,a loaf *Some ancient authorities read the 
cup. *%Or, the testament 1 Many ancient authorities insert new. 

The American Revisers would substitute “1 shall not drink, A for “I 
will not drink,” in verse 29, and “who” or * that for “ which " in 
verse 25. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 
Go_pen TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: / am the light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 


Lesson Topic: Establishing the Commemorative Supper. 
1. Eating the Passover, vs. 17-20. 

OUTLINE : < 2. Exposing the Traitor, vs. 21-25. 
3- Establishing the Supper, vs. 26-30. 


Datty HomE READINGS: 


M.—Luke 22: 7-16. Preparation for the passover. 
T.— TT. 26: 17-30. The Lord’s Supper. 
W.—Matt. 26: 36-46. Gethsemane. 

T.—Matt. 26: 47-56. Betrayed. 

F.—John 6: 47-56. The living bread. 

S.—John 10: 11-18. Life laid down. 

S.—1 Cor. 11: 23-28. Till He come. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


ae 
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Lesson Analysis 


I. EATING THE PASSOVER, 

1. The Opening of the Feast : 

On the first day of unleavened bread (17). 
They shall eat the flesh . and unleavened bread (Exod, ra :8) 
On the first day... they sacrificed the passover (Mark 14 : 12). : 
2. The Purpose of the Lord : 

/ keep the passover at thy house with my disciples (18), 
Go and make ready for us the passover (Luke 22 - 8). 
With desire I have desired to eat this passover (Luke 22 ; 15), 
3- The Préparation for the Service : 

The disciples... made ready the passover (19). 
The whole assembly . . . shall kill it at even (Exod. 12 : 6) 
It was the Preparation of the passover (john 1g : 14) ; 
4- The Eating of the Passover : 

He was sitting at meat with the twelve (20). 
The children of Israel went and did $0 (Exod. 12 : 28) 
He sat down, and the apostles with him (Luke 2e : 14). 


Il. EXPOSING THE TRAITOR, 
1. Betrayal Announced : 
Verily, ... one of you shall betray me (21). 


The hand of him that betrayeth me is with me (luke 


Verily, verily, . . 22 : at}. 


- one of you shall betray me (John 13 ; 21). 
2. Inquiry Aroused : 

They... began to say unto him every one, Is it I, Lord ? (22.) 
They began to question, . . . which of them it was (Luke 22 : 23). 
The disciples looked one on another, doubting (John 13>; 22), 

3- Indication Given : 
He that dipped his hand with me in the dish (23). 
He knew him that should betray him (John 13 : 11). 
He it is, for whom | shall dip the sop ebess : 26), 
4- Wo Pronounced : 
Woe unto that man! (24.) 
Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be ill with him (Isa. 9: 24). 
Good were it for that man if he had not been. born (Mark 14:21). 
Ill. ESTABLISHING THE SUPPER, 
1. The Bread : 

Jesus took bread, ... and said, Take, cat, this is my body (26), 
This is my body which is given for you (Luke 22 : 19). 
This is my body, which is for you (1 Cor. 11 : 24). 

2. The Cup: 

He took a cup,... saving, ... This is my blood (27, 28). 
This is my blood of the covenant (Mark 14 : 24). 
This cup is the new covenant in my blood (1 Cor. 11 
3- The Remission : 

Shed for many unto remission of sins (28). 

My blood, even that which is poured out for you (Luke 22 : 20). 
Apart from shedding of blood there is no remission (Heb. 9 : 22). 
4- The Reunion : 

With you in my Father's kingdom (29). 

The righteous. . . in the kingdom of their Father (Matt. 13 : 43). 
So shall we ever be with the Lord (1 ‘Thess. 4 ; 17). 


: 25). 


= 


Verse 16.—""t keep the passover at thy house with my dis- 
ciples."" (1) The : 


significay asspxyer: loi tbhet ennai aS 
Lah Shoe —2t-— OH OF VOU ehal’ betray me.” (i) A shocking 


crime ; (2) A monumental criminal. ; 
Verse 22.—‘‘Is it I, Lord?*’ (1) The disclosure made; (2) 
The question asked.; (3) The sequel reached. 


Verses 26, 28.—‘' This is my body. . . . This is my blood.” (1) 
The ceremonial ; (2) The symbolism ; (3) The perpen’ 
Verse 30.—'' They went out unto the mount of Olives."’ (1) 
The supper ended ; (2) The hymn sung ; (3) The future faced, 
ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 

By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—Probably, while our Lord was 
| uttering the discourse on the Mt. of Olives, Judas was 
conspiring with the rulers to betray him. ‘The interval before 
the passover supper was spent at Bethany in privacy and 
rest, the supper there having probably occurred earlier (comp, 
John 12: 1-12), 

PLAceE.—An upper room in a house at Jerusalem, 

Time.—On Thursday evening. According to Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, this was the regular time of eating the pass- 
over supper ; that is, the 14th of Nisan (see on v. 17). In 
the year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30,—this date would 
correspond with April 6. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Mark 14: 12-26; Luke 22 : 7-30. 
John 13 to 18 : 1, though covering the same period of time, is 
peculiar in its details to that Gospel. On the words of insti- 


tution compare 1 Corinthians 11 ; 23 26. 


a. 
Critical Notes 

Verse 17.—Now on the first day of unleavened bread ; 
“Day” is properly supplied, and occurs in Mark. The 
plural term which follows is the technical expression for the 
festival, which lasted from the 14th to the 22d of Nisan, 
the leaven being removed from Jewish homes as soon as ‘Ge 
14th day began,—after sunset on the previous evening, 
according to our reckoning. ‘The first day’? was certainly 
the 14th. The passover lamb was slain on the afternoon 
of that day, and the paschal supper eaten between three and 
1 Compare Exodus 12 : 18 and all authorities on 
Jewish usage. Mark adds, ‘when they sacrificed the pass- 
over ;’’ Luke, ‘‘on which the passover must be sacrificed.” 
Against these explicit statements certain passages in John 
(13: 1, 2, 7, and 18 : 28 especially) are cited to prove that our 
Lord ate this passover a dav before the regular time, but all 


six o'clock. 
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of them can be explained in accordance with the view that the 
Supper occurred on the 14th of Nisan, while it is to the last 
degree improbable that a celebration of the passover a day in 
advance would have been permitted (90 Edersheim).— 7/e 
disciples came to ‘Jesus, saying : This doubtless occurred in 
Bethany.—AMake ready for thee to eat the passover ; That is, 
the paschal supper. ‘‘ Make ready,’’ as in verse 19, the 
Authorized Version making a needless variation. 

Vérse 18.—And he said, Go into the city to suchaman: Two 
of the disciples (Mark), namely, Peter and John (Luke), were 
sent. ~Both Mark and Luke tell of the peculiar way in which 
“such a man’? would be found,—the disciples would meet a 
man bearing a pitcher of water, whom they should follow into 
the house, the master of which was to provide the room, étc. 
—The Master saith; That is, ** Teacher.’’ This implies 
that the man knew Jesus, and to some extent accepted his 
teachings.—J/y time is at hand: **Sexson’’ is the literal 
sense, and the reference is to his death.—7 heep the passover 
at thy house: **Keep”’ is in the present tense, pointing te 
what was about to take place. If Matthew’s account were 
the only one, a previous arrangement would seem highly 
probable, The peculiar signs in the other accounts, however, 
make this doubtful. In any case, the place was kept con- 
cealed, probably in order that Judas might not betray Jesus at 
the supper. 

Verse 19.—As Jesus appointed them: According to the 
other accounts, they ‘‘ found as he had said unto them,’’— 
And they made ready the passover ;: The room would be par- 
tially prepared. In this case it was a large upper room 
(Mark, Luke), The householder may have provided the lamb. 
If it had already been purchased for the party, Peter and John 
would be expected to present it in the temple, and slay it 
before the priest. 

Verse 20.—Now when even was come: That is, between 
three and six o’clock, according to usage.—He was sitting at 
meat: Reclining at table.— With the twelve disciples - Before 
taking their places, our Lord expressed his desire to eat this 
passover (Luke 22 : 15-18), and a contention arose (Luke 
22 : 24-30), probably about their places at the feast. From 
John’s account it appears that Judas was on the left of Jesus, 
John at his right, and Peter on the opposite side of the #7- 
clinium, Judas had the place of honor, and Peter the lowest 
place. ; 

Verse 21.—And as they were eating: Probably quite early 
in the feast our Lord washed his disciples’ feet (John 13 : 
1-00). This announcement of this vorse seeme to have ec- 
curred not long afterwards (John 13 : 21).— Verily / say wnto 
that eateth with me.”’ eae oe 

Verse 22.—And they were exceeding sorrowful: Mark, 
**began to be sorrowful.’’—And began to say unto him every 
one; This rendering brings out the emphasis of the better at- 
tested reading.—J/s i¢ /, Lord? This is the proper order of 
words. The original implies a negative answer, so that the 
question is virtually a denial. 

Verse 23.—H/e that dipped his hand with me in the dish, the 
same shall betray me. This points to some one reclining near 
Jesus, but probably was not yet understood to refer to Judas. 
See on verse 25. : 

Verse 24.— Zhe Son of man goeth, even as it is written of 
him: Luke (22 : 22), ‘‘as it hath been determined.’’ The 
sufferings and death had been prophesied, and this was God’s 
purpose (comp. Mark 9 : 12).—Aut woe unto that man 
through whom the Son of man is betrayed ! God’s purpose 
does not exclude human responsibility. No attempt is made 
to reconcile the two facts, but in a “lamentation of love” 
our Lord voices his unavailing pity even when referring to his 
coming sufferings. — Good were it for that man tf he had not 
been born: Literally, ‘Good were it for him if that man,’’ 
etc. A prediction, in proverbial phrase, of a terrible future 
destiny. 

Verse 25.—And Judas, which betrayed him, answered and 
said, Is it J, Rabbi? This also implies a denial. The verse is 
peculiar to Matthew’s account, but John (13 : 23-30) gives 
fulle: details ; Peter beckons to John, asking him to tell who 
the betrayer is ; John, leaning back, asks Jesus, who answers 
that it is the one to whom he will give ‘* the sop ’’ (consisting, 
according to Edersheim, of flesh of the lamb, unleavened 
bread, and bitter herbs, wrapped together) ; Jesus gives the 
sop to Judas, though even this may not have made him known 
to John. At this point, probably, the question and answer of 
this verse should be placed. Satan enters into Judas, to 
whom Jesus says, ‘‘ That thou doest, do quickly.’’ This say- 
img was not understood by the others, Judas goes out, 
**and it was night,’’ hence somewhat late in the feast. It is 
highly probable, though not certain, that Judas withdrew be- 
fore the institution of the Lord’s Supper. The account of 
Luke, which suggests otherwise, is not in chronological order. 

Verse 26.—And as they were cating: The supper usually 
continued for several hours. At this stage, before the cup of 
blessing, there was an interval for free conversation in the 
passover observance.—/esus took bread: Or, ‘a loaf,” one 
of the flat unleavened cakes used at this*feast.—And blessed, 
and brake it; and he gave to the disciples, and said: The 
mmute changes made by the Revisers are necessary and sig- 
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nificant. ‘‘ And blessed,” literally “ blessing,’’ refers to ask- 
ing a blessing, not to a consecration of the bread, hence ‘‘it”’ 
is properly omitted. The Greek, by its choice of forms, 
unites the blessing and breaking, and then the giving and 
saying, an arrangement which the punctuation of the Revisers 
reproduces. — 7whe, cat ; this is my body: Mark omits ‘‘ eat ;”’ 
Luke, according to all save a few authorities, adds, ‘‘ which is 
given for you: this do in remembrance of me.’’ Paul (1 Cor. 
11 : 24), writing before any of our present Gospels were 
penned, gives the following as our Lord’s language: ‘‘ This is 
my body, which is for you: this do in remembrance of me.’’ 
It is therefore abundently proved that, from the beginning, 
the Lord’s Supper has been regarded as a memorial rite, 
though sacrificial and other erroneous conceptions were after- 
wards joined with it. The simple tite remains, representing 
the body ofeChrist, and in a true spiritual sense presenting 
Christ to us as dying for us and feeding our souls, 

Verse 27.—And ke took q cep: Better attested than ‘‘ the 
cup.’’—And gave thanks : ** Giving thanks,” the Greek word 
from which ‘‘ Eucharist” is derived. This cup was probably 
the cup of “ blessing’’ or ‘‘ thanksgiving ’’ in the passover 
ritual. The wine was usually mixed with water, according to 
Edersheim.—And gave to them, saying, Drink ye all of it: 
That is, All of you drink of it, of the cup. 

Verse 28.—/vr this is my blood of the covenant: The lan. 
guage is necessarily figurative, since the wine, and not the. 
cup, corresponds with the blood of Christ (see mext elause). 
‘* New ”’ is probably inserted from Luke and Paul. ‘* Cove- 
nant” is certainly the correct rendering, not only here, but 
everywhere in the New Testament except Hebrews 9 : 15-17. 
The Greek word means“‘ testament ”’ also, but ‘* covenant ”’ 
is the Hebrew idea preserved in the new dispensation. As 
applied to the collections of Scripture books, the term “‘ cove- 
nant’? is far more appropriate. Which ts shed: That 1s, 
poured out; a distinct reference to his approaching death, 
—For many unto remission of sins: These expressions 
clearly point to the wider scope of the simple actions at the 
Supper, and imply that our Lord purposed to institute a 
memorial service. 

Verse 29.— Aut I say unto vou, J will not: The American 
Revisers prefer “shall,’’ which better indicates that this isa 
prediction, not a declaration of purpose.—Drink henceforth 
of this fruit of the vine: The phrase “fruit of the vine’’ is 
taken from the passover ritual, and Goes not imply that the 
wine was other than that in ordinary use.—Undil that day 
oohen I drinh - 
Similarly Mark. 
the supper, a similar saying occurs ; 
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at mren nth pow om —y ; 
In Luke, probably at an earlier period of 
Until the kingdom of 
~—ee “ruvure KINgOOM 


of glory, and answers to the prophetic phrase in 1 Corinthians 
11: 26: ‘till he come.” The language is necessarily figu- 
rative, and implies the return of the Lord, the victory of his 
people, and their blessed fellowship with him, not simply the 
substitation of the Lord’s Supper for the passover (Alexan- 
der). The idea of a speedy return is opposed by our Lord’s 
persistent previous endeavors to remove from the disciples’ 
minds the notion of a temporal kingdom soon to be estab- 
lished. The prediction of Peter’s @enial, according to the 
order of Luke and John, followed this saying ; then came the 
incident about the swords (Luke 22 : 35-38). With the long 
and tender discourse in John 14-17 the account closes. 

Verse 30.—And when they had sung a hymn: Probably, in 
whole or part, the collection of psalms (Psa. 115-118) called 
Hiallel, It is not improbable that the exact position of this 
chant was after the words, *‘ Arise, let us go hence ’’ (John 
14 : 31).— They went out unto the Mount of Olives : Com- 
pare John 18:41, 2, They crossed the brook Kidron to Geth- 
semane, on the western slope of the Mt. of Olives,—a spot 
known'to Judas. On the way, a second prediction of Peter’s 
denial seems to have been made (vs. 31-35 ; Mark 14 : 27-31). 
This resort to a well-known spot opened the way for the 
treachery of Judas, for ‘‘ the Son of man goeth, even as it is 
written of him ” (v. 24). 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa, 


SAS> 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE whole public life of our Lord had been a protest 
against the ritualism which, in his day, had eaten out 

the soul from religion, and left only its form. He throughout 
constantly disparaged it, and so habitvally violated its most 
cherished details that, from the first, he made its official rep- 
resentatives his bitter enemies. Did he not neglect the sacred 
rite of washing his hands and his arms to the elbow before 
eating? Did he not associate with the * unclean ” poor, and 
eat with *‘ unclean ’’ publicans and sinners? Did he not dis- 
pense with fastings? Did he not break the rabbinical pre- 
scriptions as to sabbath holiness? Did he not affront 
propriety by having @ company of women in his train from 
Galilee, and by openly talking with a Samaritan woman at a 
public well? Had he mot even adopted a publican as one of 
his aposthes ? Had tre mot said that the whole temple system 
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was erelong to be utterly abolished, local worship, with its 
rites, whether at Jerusalem or Gerizim, giving place to wor- 
ship of the heart ia spirit and in truth,.which could be offered 
anywhere, and implied the abolition of all ritual forms? Of 
course, he frequented the temple when im Jerusalem, but we 
never read of his offering sacrifice in it, but only of bis teach- 
ing what its authorities regarded as opposed to the system 
maintained in it by them. And was not the whole Jewish 
economy to be formally discredited and thrust away forever 
by the rending of the veil even of the Holy of Holies at his 
crucifixion, profaning its awful seclusion, and showing that 
Jehovah had forever left his ancient seat ? se 

But fixed ideas are hard to uproot. The world had never 
seen a religion without sacrifices and sacrificing priests. 
Armies of professionals lived by their presumably necessary 
mediation between the worshiper and his Ged. Man could 
no more approach the deity except through @n official than 
come before a judge without an attorney. The priest was 
universally accepted as the indispensable man of business in 
any transaction with heaven. Christ’s new doctrine that re- 
ligion was a matter of spirit and truth, and thus essentially 
personal, not, as men everywhere fancied, a thing of priests, 
altars, and rites, was immeasurably before the age, and is, 
indeed, before even the age to a large extent ; for error, like 
ivy, though cut out ever so carefully, is sure to leave some 
shoot which springs again ineradicably. 

But the supreme proof that Jesas proclaimed a revolution 
in this materialized idea of religion lies in the fect that he in- 
stitated only two simple forms to mark, in the one case, 
entrance to his society, and im the other to be a bond of 
union for all his disciples, and a personal link to preserve 
fond remembrance of himself and his death for them. 

“The Lord’s Supper, which is this last gift from him, wes 
instituted on the evening of our Thursday in Passion week, 
which, in the Jewish world, was, from the appearing of the 
stars, the beginning of their Friday, their day counting from 
the preceding night. After the crisis of the Tuesday, the 
events of which fill a very large space in the Gospels (Matt. 
21 :23t025 : 46; Mark 11 : 27 toa3: 37; Luke 20:1 to 21 : 
36; John 12 : 20-50), he remained all Wednesday in the 
quiet of Bethany, an@ all Thursday, till the stars brought the 
opening of Friday, on which he could legally eat the passover, 
though the people as a whole did aot eat it till the next after- 
noon (John 18 : 28). 

A disciple in the city-had given him the use of # large 


“pry ses -go the o«ppe-ane, —. 
and thither be came in the dusk with his disciples, couches: 


and all else being ready for the ‘‘feast.’’ A hot dispute for 
the best places showed how little the situation was understood ; 
but the Master opened all eyes by a lesson of humility, wash- 
ing the feet of*the Twelve before the meal began, leaving them 
wiser hereafter, if not at the moment. At the opening of the 
‘* feast,’’ however, Judas, having been named secretly as 
the betrayer, was glad, at a hint from Christ, to withdraw 
into the outer night, leaving the eleven to eat the lamb with- 
out his hateful presence. The lamb eaten, but the final 
details still unfinished, he stopped its usual course by an- 
nouncing that, having honored the national memorial of the 
salvation of past days, he would now substitute a simple rite 
of his own, which should henceforth take its place. The 
bread of the East is made up in flat thin rounds. Taking onc 
of these, he spoke, in effect, as follows, after offering the 


usual benediction for the gift of the bread, which a Jew never 
omitted, 
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‘* The head of all your passover groups, as you know, and 
as you have seen to-night, on handing each of the company a 
piece of the passover lamb, says, ‘This is the body of the 
passover lamb, slain for you in Egypt,’ though, of course, it is 
only a remembrance of it. In the same way, I now hand 
round this broken bread, and call it my body, soon to be 
broken for you on the cross, though, of course, it is only an 
emblem of my body, which you see whole before you. When 
you are eating your evening meal, break bread in the same 
way, and as you eat it, in imitation of the rite I am now in- 
stituting, make it a remembrance of me, and let this be done 
by you all till I return,”’ 
é In the same way he next took the cup of wine, and passed 
it round to them, with the same Oriental figurativeness, as his 
blood,—of course, only symbolically, as he was alive in their 
sight. To have offered them actual flesh and blood would 
not only have been abhorrent to them, and, moreover, spirit- 
ual religion, as he had told them long before, could not be 
promoted by what they ate or drank ; for *‘ the flesh profiteth 
nothing *’ (John 6 : 63). Eating the bread and drinking the 
wine, they would hold spiritual communion with him “till he 
came again.”” Such and so simple was the Last Supper, which 
ever since has been, amidst many corruptions of its simplicity, 
the distinctive rite of all Christians, It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that John gives no account of its institution ; and it is 
striking that the only notice of it in the earliest post-apostolic 
document, ‘The Teaching of the Apostles,” speaks of it only as 
broken bread and simple wine, in partaking of which.the be- 
liever *‘ thanked God for the life and knowledge made known 
to man through Jesus, ‘thy servant,” 
Bournemouth, England, 
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The Upper Room 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ATTHEW and Mark are closely parallel in their narra- 
M tive of the Last Supper, while Luke has much peculiar 
to himself, and touches more slightly on the disciples’ ques- 
tioning as to which was the betrayer than the other two evan- 
gelists do. Three points are set forth at almost equal length 
in our lesson,—the preparation for the supper, the conversa- 
tion about the traitor, and the institution of the rite itself, 

1. Mark agrees with Matthew in representing the disciples 
as taking the initiative, by the question where Jesus would 
have them prepare the passover ; but Luke tells of a command 
from him to do so, which occasioned the question, He also 
tells that the injunction was given to Peter and John. 
Matthew does not seem to have known of the singular mode 
by which they were to be guided to the place, but his ex- 
pression, ‘*'to such a man,” implies that for some reason 
there was secrecy observed. Was our Lord’s assurance that 
they would meet a-man bearing a pitcher of water the result 
of supernatural knowledge or of previous arrangement with 
the man’s master? Most probably the latter. Carrying 
water was woman’s work, and a man dojng it would be con- 
spicuous. Such a sign might well have been agreed on be- 
tween Jesus and the householder, if he were a follower or 
favorer of our Lord, and would serve to guide the two mes- 
sengers, without its being needful to tell them beforehand 
where the house was. But why such secrecy? A pathetic 
reason suggests itself, which gives a glimpse into the true 
human emotions of Christ’s heart. 

We know that ‘with desire he desired to eat the passover 
with the twelve before he suffered,”’ and we may fairly con- 
clude that that earnest wish was not only due to his concern 
for them, or to his purpose of marking, by the very date of 
his death, that he as ‘‘.our passover is sacrificed for us,” but was 
partly due to the natural human longing for an hour.of solace 
and strengthening, by participating with his humble friends in 
the sacred joy of the feast. His love clung to them, his hands 
would fain grasp theirs for as long as might be ere he went forth 
to the awful solitude of his sacrifice, Therefore he took pre- 
cautions to conceal the place where the last peaceful hour be- 
fore the storm broke was to be spent, and made it impossible 
for Judas to steal away beforehand and tell the priests where 


they might pounce on their prey. If that is the account of 
the singular incident thon: «n-«4+ 4-+~——F- “ 
real and like our own it shows us that his feelings 


looked forward to the last fight ! 

2. How true to human nature is it that the very closeness 
of heart intercourse, which Jesus had longed for in that sacred 
hour, should raise the stinging thought that the betrayer was 
there, poisoning the peaceful joy with his presence! It was 
to relieve his own burdened heart, as much as to warn the 
Twelve, that Jesus told them that the betrayer was one of 
His previous announcements had foretold be- 
trayal, but not the traitor; for to have done so earlier would 
have been to sow distrust of each other in the disciples’ minds. 
But now the need for silence was past, and the very an- 
nouncement would either arrest Judas in his sin or precipitate 
his action, There are not wanting indications that Jesus strove 
to win back the traitor till the last moment, and perhaps this 
plain intimation that his treason was not hid was one of the 
last efforts of that love which hoped all things. 

The joy of the feast was clouded for the disciples, but none 
of them ventured to say, as Peter had once done, ** This shall 
not be unto thee.’”’ Matthew gives the agitation and shower 
of questions vividly by that word ‘‘ began” (v. 22). Each 
man cast a shuddering look into the depths within, and saw 
enough there to make him feel it not impossible that he might 
be the betrayer. The question in the original isin a form 
suggesting that a negative answer is expected, but still it is a 
question, and the answer might be ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ We have all 
of us one human heart,’’ and the possibilities of all evil lie in 
each. No man can wisely say, as to any sin, ‘‘ I could never 
do that.” . The surest protection against it is to recognize 
that it is in us to do it, and to cry, ** Keep back thy servant.” 
One of the Twelve asked, not ‘‘ Is it 1?’’ but ‘* Who is’it?”’ 
That was not presumption or curiosity, but it was love speak- 
ing from its place nestling by Christ’s heart. As long as we 
lie there, we shall not betray him. There is no safety else- 

where, 

Jesus did not answer the many questions, for he did not de- 
sire to make the traitor known to all. The reply which he 
did give conveyed no information as to which of them should 
betray him ; for many hands would dip in the dish at the same 
moment, since to dip the unleavened bread in a mixture of 
vinegar or salt water was part of the ceremonial. Christ is 
still dwelling on the special sting of the fact that one of these 
trusted friends was to prove false, and his words are colored 
by remembrance of Psalm 41 : 9. 

In verse 24, the two aspects of Christ’s death are brought 
together. Viewed from the divine side, or from Christ's own 
inner consciousness, it was his voluntary ‘‘departure,’’ in 
Willing submission to the eternal and long-since prophesied 
Purpose of the Father; viewed from the human side, it was 
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the consummation of black treason, and a crime which brought 
ruin to its doer. ‘We cannot but feel the strange majesty and 
calmness with which Jesus speaks, nor can we miss the tone 
of mingled pity and sternness which speaks the awful doom 
of Judas, and yet sorrows over it. Itis self-inflicted. Christ’s 
heart mourns for him, but none the less must such a sin re- 
ceive so awful a punishment. 

Matthew probably did not know of the conversation between 
John and Jesus, of the token by which Judas was pointed 
out, not to all, but to John only,—the giving of the sop, 
which, as a mark of special favor, may be regarded as Christ's 
last attempt to win back the betrayer, and which is to be dis- 
tinguished carefully from the dipping together in the dish. He 
only knew that Judas had screwed himself up, with cool hypoc- 
risy and extraordinary self-command, to be like the others in his 
question, and had received the answer, which showed him, as 
with a sudden lightning flash, that all was known. We may 
take Matthew's narrative as representing the knowledge 


_ possessed "by the bulk of the Twelve, while John’s shows 


the fuller acquaintance with facts belonging to himself and 
Peter. 

3- Matthew’s account gives no hint that Jesus was insti- 
tuting a rite for future ages, but omits the words which make 
the Lord’s Supper a commemorative feast. The essential 
meaning of the symbols is uppermost in his mind, and that 
essential meaning necessarily implies their universal use in 
the church for all time. We can but touch imadequately on 
that meaning, and would first note the position which Jesus 
takes of abrogating a divinely appointed rite, which ‘had been 
consecrated by ages, and pointed back to the great redemp- 
tion that made Israel a nation. He brusles it aside with all 
its venerable sanctity, and, in effect, says, “* Do not remember 
the exodus from Egypt any more. Remember me. Do not 
regard the blood of that covenant a ‘holy thing ; look ‘to mine 
as sprinkled on you, for the seal of a ‘better covenant and the 
means of a better redemption.’? What gigantic sélf-confi- 
dence! He puts himself in front of Moses, and declares that 
he works a mightier work than that wrought on the passover 
night. By what title does he thus antiquate God’s redeeming 
act of old ? 

We note, too, that the Lord’s Supper shows on what part 
of his work Jesus laifl the greatest stress, and desited us 
chiefly to remember. ‘Not his miracles, nor his words of wis- 
dom and grace, nor the unique beauty and purity of his life, 
but his death. That is the true center.of his work for men, in 
nnn ear eteneeninrss 5 wer -tire Ered te Cupp er otends ac-o-bul- 
wark against the waves of unbelief, which in every age have 


sought to sweep away the tru Chyi te cansihg— f5-*, 
world's sin from the huren's", m $ long as that rite is 


observed, it will witness to men that Jesus Christ is more 
than a great example or a sublime teacher, and that ‘he 
himself thought of himself as the true Passover slain for us. 

We note, further, that the Lord’s Supper sets forth in sym- 
bol, not only the objective fact of the death of Christ for the 
remission of sins, but the subjective fact of our participation m 
the virtue of his death and in the power of his life by our 
faith. By it we “eat the flesh and drink ‘the blood [which is 
the life] of ‘the Son of man,”’ and ‘thereby our eternal life is 
nourished ; and “‘ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin ’’ by passing into our veins and becoming the life of 
our spirits. 

Nor does Matthew omit the prophetic aspect of that last sad 
meal of ‘parting; for he preserves Christ’s wonderful words, 
so pathetically mingling the pain of separation and the joy 
of reunion, and holding forth the prospect of a perfecting 
of dll the glatiness and the festal companionship of earth in 
new, higher, unimaginable, but yet kindred, forms, like and 
yet unlike to the best of earth’s experiences and products. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
ASA 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
In Remembrance of Me 


HEIST declares the purpose of the shedding of his 
blood ;. namely, for the remission of sins (v. 28). We 
do not know the legal tender of the spiritual kingdom, but 
we can take the word of its King. In redemption there must 
be a price paid. We are redeemed, not with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ. 
Any view of the Lord’s Supper should include our redemption 
from sin and hell, and otr purchased right to holiness and 
heaven. 

With exceeding desire, Christ desired to celebrate this feast 
with his disciples. It was not for his gratification nor theirs 
merely. It was to~help every disciple in all times and places. 
He wished to establish an authoritative and signifitant symbol 
of the meaning of his death. It was not of stone or brass in 
one place, where only the least fraction of the race could see 
it, but a memorial for every place, all people and most frequent 
times. Every one can show forth Christ’s death to bimself 


and others, It should every time be apn occasion suggestive 
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and productive of the forgiveness of the sin of each partici- 
pant, 

The stupendous powers of the spirit world appear in the 
fact that in the breaking of bread, and in the pouring out of 
the wine which signified the agonies of his body and the 


pouring out of his soul, be gave thanks, 


* It was no forced 
sacrifice. 


He said, *‘1 lay down my life myself.’’ And in all 
the agony and fear there was power enough to be thankful, 

In this hour of betrayal, we are glad that there was one 
human friend to whom he could confide the secret—unknown 
to the disciples—of where he would like to be, and what he 
wished to do (v. 18). 

What unity between Master and disciple when they have 
the same flesh and blood, and are exhorted to “let this mind 
be in you which was also in Christ Jesus” (Phil, 2; 5)! 

University Park, Colo, 


KY» 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ME disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt thou that 

we make ready for thee to eat the passover? (v. 17.) 

When you are in perplexity, ask Jesus. Then do as you 

think he would have you do, and you will not go wrong. It 

is astonishing what light sincere questioning of Jesus, and 

obedient doing of what seems to you his will, will throw upon 
one’s path, 

Verily I say unto you, that one of you shall betray me 
(v.21). Christ commits his honor and the advance and stand- 
ing of his cause to us Christians. Whén we are other than 
Christian in character and conduct. when we let his church 
languish, and so bring hindrance and shame to our religion, 
are we not false to trust, like Judas? Is there not a kind of 
Judas element in it when you are needlessly absent from your 
Sunday-school class, when the social party or entertainment 
is more imperative to you than the prayer service ? Certainly 
there is not thus fidelity to trust. Just that was Judas’s sin, — 
falseness to trust. 

And they were exceeding sorrowful, and began to say unto 
him every one, Is it I, Lord? (v. 22.) The original is stronger, 
—Surely, not I, Lord? Each was sure his love would not Jet 
him do the sad deed ; yet each, at the same time, was ques- 
tioning himself if there might not be within himself some 
ewful possibility of it, And these two feelings will keep us 
safest, —passionate lave..ta, Gheets andyel, ana So° sureor 


himself he will take no wise precaution against 1ty"is the-meaa—~—. 


aptest to fall into it. Do not be too sure of yourself. Rather, 
love Christ, and so doubt yourself that you shudder at ‘the 
least spiritual distance from him. ‘The loving, sorrowful 
question ‘‘ Surely, not I, Lord?” is symptom of a vastly safer 
state than the self-confident assertion, ‘‘ You may be sure, 
Lord, it is not I,’’ 

The Son of man goeth, even as it is written of him: but 
woe unto that man through whom the Son of man is betrayed ! 
good were it for that mau if he had not been born (Vv. 24). 
The worst sin cannot thwart God. He makes the wrath 
of man to praise him. God’s utmost gift comes to consum- 
mation through an awful human sin. Yet the human sin- 
ner is not therefore relieved of his responsibility for his sin. 
There are vast truths here,—human freedom, sin, respansi- 
bility, over and through all God’s controlling purpose, Let 
me not cavil and question. Let me accept the mighty facts, 
Let me pray and strive that God’s gracious purpose come to 
its bloom through my right-doing instead of my wrong-doing, 
since, notwithstanding, the doom for my wrong-doing ‘falls. 
After all, how helpless a thing is sin! it cannot defeat God, 
it can only defeat myself. 

And Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said, Is tt 
I, Rabbi? He saith unto him, Thou hast said (¥, 25). Judas 
would keep his sin secret, would hide it under a question, 
assuming innocence. But he could not. Christ knew his 
sin. What I may try to veil from others is not veiled from 
Christ. Emerson says that even toward our fellows we live 
in glass houses in the long run. ‘We certainly live in a house 
of plate-glass as toward Christ. His vision searches the deep- 
est deeps of us. 

And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and 
brake it; and he gave to the disciples, and said, Take, eat; 
this is my body (v. 26). 1 heard a Christian Jew say, detail- 
ing the present Jewish method of keeping the passover, that 
always, through the centuries back and now, on every paschal 

gtable there have been, and are, set a plate and a cup for the 
coming One. And that Jesus broke the bread into this plate, 
and took the cup waiting for the coming One, and so declared 
himself the coming One, as he gave bread from the plate for 
the coming One, and wine from the cup for the coming One, 
to his disciples. 1 think this wonderfully beautiful and sig- 
nificant. Christ is thé long-promised coming One. He has 
come, Also, this Christian Jew said the bread and the wine 
were simply symbolic and memorial. Yonder hangs a pho- 
tograph of your friend. ‘‘ There is my friend,’’ you say. 
You say truly, but you mean that picture simply represents 
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your fri ‘nd. So the broken brehd and the poured wine-are 
symbols of, represent, the atoning Christ. Do not wait upon 
and hang your thought about the symbols. Press beyond 
them to the Christ they represent. Yield yourself in faith and 
laye to him, not to them, when, in obedience to his command, 
you eat the bread and drink the wine in remembrance of 
him. 


Lhiladelphia. 
KAY 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


lp Arse theology has many and complex points, 
which are not easily understood by all. Practical the- 
ology has few (but important) points which are not hard to 
grasp. Practical theology may be centered around the Lord’s 
Supper. If this is done, it will be found that it has three 
main points. 

First point: This has reference to the past. 
the table of our Lord as sinners. 


We come to 
However much any man 
may talk of ‘* the dignity of human nature ’’ in his ‘ordinary 
conversation, he will cease from all such talk at the Lord’s 
Supper. Now his feelings will be those which are the result 
of ‘‘the worthlessness of human nature.’’ The more holy 
the participant is, the more deeply will he feel that he is totally 
unworthy to celebrate this feast. Ilumility, not pride, self- 
abasement, not self-laudation, will fill his heart. ‘* Wo is 
me,’’ he will say, ‘‘ for 1 am a man of unclean lips.’’ If an 
angel could come to this table, he would have none of these 
feelings, for he would not be conscious of sin. But the con- 
sciousness of sin, and the confession of the same, are experi- 
ences fundamental to the right participation in this memorial 
feast. ‘*I’m only a sinner, just nothing at all,’ 
ery of him who comes to this table. 
Second point: This refers to the present. 


’ 


is the proper 


The past, as that 
of a sinner, being fully and freely recognized, the soul which 
is in the right mood passes on to accept the death of the 

+ Saviour as its only justification. ‘* He bare my sins in his 

own body on the tree’’ is the comforting thought of the re- 

pentant soul at this time. Christ's work on the cross is the 

No 
one ever came to the communion table with any thought of 

+ self-justification, or, if he did, he came utterly unworthily. 
**In due time Christ died for the ungodly ’”’ 


only ground of acceptance which the soul now trusts, 


is the joyous 
hope 160 Sunes; wna: Motinng'e oT hat. this Ja. the ground of 
have been great theologians while they lived, come to their 
_ last hours, When Principal Brown of Aberdeen College, at 
the age of over ninety, lay on his death-bed, his last words 
were,.‘*O happy day, when Jesus washed my sins away!”’ 
No complicated theology that, but the theology of the little 
child, When the great statesman Gladstone comes to pass 
over to the other side, this will be his comfort and ground of 
trust, If in the first part of this threefold theology we say, 
**I’m only a sinner, just nothing at all,’’ in the second part 
we add, ‘** But Jesus Christ is my all in all.’’ 
Third point : This refers to the future. 
right through the cross, we look forward. 
he said? ‘ Till I come.’’ 


Having been made 
What was it that 
Yes, at the communion table this 
thought should come to the believer as part of his compre- 
hensive creed. He came once in humiliation for my redemp- 
tion, but he will come again the second time without sin unto 
the final salvation of my soul. We are as those who are wait- 
ing for him to come again, and who in the meantime are cele- 
brating what he has done for us, and looking for what he yet 
will do in the day of his return. This simple theology is one, 
not of the head, but of the heart, and is one which all can 
comprehend, and in which all can rest and rejoice. 


New York City. 
RSH 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times. } 
: Matthew 26 : 1-46. 
I, Tie GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
With this study begins the remarkable narrative of the pas- 
sion, the third scene in Matthew's story of the consummation 
of the gospel of the kingdom. 


On account of the explicit 
statement of John (John 12 


itis probable that Matthew 
relates the incident of the ointment out of its real order, but it 
is easy for the student to trace the connection of thought 
which accounts for the present order of paragraphs, 

Read Matthew 26 : 1-46 carefully, noting (1) the fourth 
prediction of the betrayal and death (vs. 1, 2); (2) the cow- 
ardly plotting of the sanhedrin ; (3) the uncalculating lavish- 
ness (v. 7) of the loving woman; (4) the significance which 
Jesus recognized (vs. 11-13) in her act; (5) Matthew's ap- 
parent suggestion of one motive which led Judas to the act of 


. \ 
: 1), 
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betrayal ; (6) evidences (vs. 6, 18) that Jesus had many 
fuiends ; (7) the desire of Jesus to remove Judas from the 
company before his final talk with them and before the 
supper; (8) his thoughtfulness (v. 31) in predicting their 
faintheartedness, and in mentioning (v. 32) a future meeting ; 
(9) the indications in the narrative of the awful struggle of 
Jesus in the garden. 

II. 


(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly seoteumented. to those who are able 
to consult them. ]} 


REFERENCE LITERATURE, 


The literature of this section is without limit. Fairbairn’s 
chapter on ‘‘ The Betrayer,’’ in ‘* Studies,’’ 258-279, is worth 
reading. Among the commentators, Abbott makes an unusu- 
ally helpful study of both the Lord’s Supper and of Geth- 
semane (pp. 279-294). Bruce’s chapter on Gethsemane in 
** With Open Face,’’ p. 218 ff., is an interesting comparative 
The 
student can wisely read the full account from the four Gos- 
pels, as arranged by Riddle or in the two printed harmonies. 


statement of the account as given in the four Gospels. 


III. QuEstions FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.} 


1. Zhe Conspiracy. (1.) On what grounds does Matthew 
seem to think that the sanhedrin wished to put Jesus to 
death ? 

2. Mary's Costly Gift. . (2.) Why did Jesus approve of 
the anointing which seemed to common sense so wasteful ? 
[Outline Studies: 2.] (3.) Does this act of Mary’s comport 
with other deeds related about her ? 

3. Judas Iscariot. (4.) What could have been the motive 
which led Judas to betray his Lord,—avarice, anger, bitter 
disappointment, or impatience ? [Outline Studies: 3.] (5.) 
How do we account for the presence of Judas among the 
Twelve ? 

4. The Lord’s Supper. (6.) Was the announcement that 
one of the disciples would betray him made in order to ex- 
clude Judas from the supper, or to give him (Schaff ) one last 
(7.) What 
did our Lord mean when he said ‘‘ This is my body ’’ and 
‘* This is my blood’? [Riddle : vs. 26, 28. Hoyt: v. 26,] 
(8.) What more did he mean by the words ‘‘ of the covenant, 
’°? Was he 


indinating—ite anni lniat 


opportunity for repentance? [McLaren: 2, § 1.] 


which is shed for many unto remission of sins 
‘* simply foretelling its death.’’ond 
value ? [Riddle : v. 28.] 

5. The Agony of Gethsemane. (9.) What does Matthew 


—1 Low tha stmsmralc—-tlaasggh—vlsict 


Jesus passed ? vs 

6. Our Lord's Personality. (10.) What light do these 
simple but touching narratives throw upon Jesus himself ? 
IV, THe LEADING THovGuts. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the leader ] 

If we interpret verse 23 as an utterance obscure to the rest 
while plain to Judas, we are impressed by our Lord’s tender 
treatment of the traitor, He gave evil men every possible 


chance to repent. Yet he drew a line. 


According to John 13, 
he did not reveal his heart to his disciples until Judas had 
departed. 

As Matthew tells the story of the supper, it was a very 
simple event, yet how much it stands for in human history 
to-day ! 

Matthew seems to emphasize the clear-cut consciousness of 
the facts of the passion, and of its significance, which Jesus 
possessed (vs. 2, 12, 13, 24, 28, 29, 31, 32, 39, 42, 45). His 
self-sacrifice was deliberate, —an example of supreme courage 
and devotedness. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


To many children it 


is a mystery, for they do not easily understand the expressions 
** This is my body,’’ ‘: This is my blood.’’» We can describe 
the scene in all its tender simplicity, and trust the Holy 


By Faith Latimer 


OW may teachers render and impress the wonderful 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper ? 


Spirit in due time to show that those persons who do not love 
Jesus, and obey his one dying request, are voluntarily staying 
away from their Father’s household, and from the feast of 
love which is an earthly type of the blessed eternal feast 
which all are invited. 

The First Day of Untleavened Bread.—Probably most of 
the scholars know of the passover and the unleavened | 
then used. 


to 


read 
A few questions will recall! it to mind 


x me: or make it 
plain to those unfamiliar. 


Of what was the Passover a 
si , : ‘ 

memorial ? , Why did they then use bread made 
The last Thursday of Jesus’ 
pare for the passover feast. 


without 
life was the day to pre- 


A lamb was to be killed and 
prepared for the feast to be eaten after that 


The disciples came to Jesus, probably in 
where he had his last earthly rest, askin 
prepare for him to eat the passover, 


leaven ? 


day’s sunset. 
the Bethany home 
g where they should 
Ie sent Peter and John 
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into Jerusalem, telling them they’would meet a man carryin: 
a pitcher of water, and should follow him. 
always a woman who carried a jar or skin water-bottle on her 
shoulder; but Jesus knew when and where Peter and John 
would meet such a man, and that the heuse-owner where the 
man belonged was friendly to him, perhaps a loving: disciple. 
Jesus knew then, as he does now, the feeling of hearts to- 
ward him. What does he know of yours ? 
gers were to say, ‘‘The Master saith, ‘ My time is at hand ; 
I will keep the passover at thy house with my disciples. 
They found all as Jesus had said. 
chamber, the man showed them a large upper room, to which 
they could go and come by an outer stairway, separate from 
the rooms within. The room was clean and furnished, 
tables, dishes, and couches, where those at table could rest 


It was nex rly 


The two messen- 


ea) 


Instead of the usual guest- 


on cushions with feet outstretched behind them (a correct 
Here Peter and John 
made ready the lamb, the bitter sauce, of vinegar, fruits, 


picture or drawing wil! make it plain). 


spices, in which the unleavened bread was dipped as they ate. 

In the Evening.—About twilight Jesus, with his disciples, 
came to.the upper room through the streets of the city, 
thronged with people who had come to Jerusalem for the pass- 
over. 
the Lord of the feast talked calmly and of peace when he knew 
all he should suffer before another sunset. Alas! in such an 
hour there were words of dispute who should sit next to the 
Master. One thing had been neglected. After their dusty 
walk from the Mt. of Olives, no one had offered to wash the 
soiled feet of the Master or fellow-disciple. 
Jesus’ own feet had been anointed and bathed with tears. Do 
you know by whom? Jesus did not forget others. 
from the table, and gave an example of lowly service by wash- 
ing their feet. 

One of You.—As they ate of the passover feast, Jesus said, 
One at that table had called 
it ‘* waste’? when Mary poured costly ointment upon Jesus’ 
head and feet. 
sell his Master for thirty pieces of silver, and yet, when the 


Among them all there was no group like the one whe re 


Not long before, 


He rose 


** One of you shall betray me.’’ 
That one knew he had closed the bargain to 


surprised disciples asked Jesus, ‘‘ Is it I?’’ he too called him 
Master, and said, ‘* Is it 1?”’ 

The Last Supper.—Jesus took bread, blessed it, and the 
hands, so soon to be pierced, broke it, and gave to his disci 
ples, saying, ‘‘ Take, eat; this is my body, which is given for 


you: this do in remembrance of me.’’ So he taught that to 
er him he will be food and strength for 


all» th geome 

the soul as bread is for the body. As the gram as crusnea ww 
become food, so the body of Christ was bruised and given for 
us. The prophets had written, ‘‘ A bone of him shall not be 
broken.’’ When the soldiers came to. break the bones of the 
thieves to see if they were really dead, they found Jesus dead, 
but a soldier pierced his side with a spear, not knowing that 
he fulfilled another prophecy, ‘‘ they shall look on him whom 
they pierced.’’ Jesus took the cup, and gave thanks,-—thanks 
when his own life blood, so soon to flow from his wounds, was 
represented by the juice from the crushed grapes, the life 
blood of the vine. He said, ** Drink ye all of it; for my blood 
is shed for many for the remission of sins.’’ It is by no rare 
and costly thing, no difficult form, Jesus asks to be remem- 
bered, only to take the bread and wine in his name, and in 
memory of his dying love. If a loved father or mother shou!d 
make a request.of the children, saying, ‘I want you to meet 
together, and remember my last hours with you,’’ would a 
child refuse ? Arbat would be a faint likeness to.communion 
with Christ, and showing faith in him as a Saviour. 

Varting IWords.—Jonn leaned his head upon Jesus’ breast, 
and he recorded the tender words of comfort, “ Let not your 
heart be troubled ; * words of promise, ‘I will come again, 
and receive you to myself.’ Read from the fourteenth 
chapter of John, and think of the blessed voice in the upper 
room, and how he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and prayed for 
you and all that believe, ** that they may be one.”’ Then try 
to realize something of the indwelling love he has promised to 
those who abide in him. ; 


Louisville, Ky. 
; KY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


UR lesson course takes the primary class so hurtied'y 
through the study of events in/the life of Christ that 
most of us would, if a choice were given us, defer teaching 
this lesson upon ‘* The Lord’s Supper,’’ until the close of the 
year; or, if we might have a two years’ course, we wou!d 
postpone it even later. 
spiritual truth rather than biblical facts”’ to these youngé t 
children ; and in her lectufes before primary teachers marae 


A western primary expert pleads the necessity of * giving 


us that no truth can be developed in any experimental way in 
one Sunday. The methods of these experts in developing the 
Story of the life of Christ is well worth studying. 

Note, as an example, the outline primary course by Miss 
Cushman, published in ‘* The New Jersey Sunday School 
Messenger,’’ November, 1897, Trenton, N. J. Not until the 
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fourth quarter of the second year does Miss Cushman attempt 
to give the story of the life of Christ in sequence, and then 
presents it as ‘fa summing up and vivifying of all preceding 
impressions,”” In the case of our lesson for the day, which 
should be @ ** Summing up,’ we have, as yet, made too few 
‘« preceding impressions ” to be able to begin at this point to 
sum up. We have needed, all along, topical lessons to supple- 
ment this hurrying on to a close before we have learned 
scarcely anything of the beginning. 

A good opportunity to get in these supplemental or topical 
lessons is during the opening exercises, in the form of a 
«morning talk.’? This ‘‘talk’’ need not occupy more than 
ten minutes, and the songs, Scripture recitations, etc., which 
follow, serve to make a break in a lesson otherwise too long. 

Our ‘morning talks’’ are topically arranged to teach of 
Christ our Saviour. We may add other topics, subdivide 
these, OF Omit, according to the make-up of ourclass. ‘* Jesus 
our Example, Friend, Elder Brother, Protector, Guide, 
Saviour, One with the Father, Christmas thought reviewed, 
Easter thought reviewed,’’ 

There are children among us who are taught at home of 
their Saviour’s love, of his death and resurrection. With 
this group we are not in such need of supplemental lessons, 
as suggested, and our ‘‘ morning talks’’ may take a wider 
range, including Bible stories of Old Testament characters, 
events, etc. -For these children, a lesson on ** The Lord’s 
Supper’’ may show how the Father had given all things inte 
his hands, and that he ‘‘had comme from God, and went to 
God.’’ These childzen have attended communion service 
with their parents, and their curious questioning of what they 
have seem amd heard has been thoughtfully and prayerfully 
answered, Let us see to it that we fall into line with the pur- 
pose and teaching of these parents that their children shall 
be'brought early to the Lord’s table. Before teaching this 

lesson, we need to consult with these parents, in our house- 
to-house visitation. 

We have another group among us, who are densely igno- 
rant and (apparently) indifferent to our attempts to teach of 
the significance of our Saviour’s words at the Last Supper, 
though their attention may be held, for the passing moment, to 
the dramatic setting of the passover feast. Indifference is the 
most difficult problem we have to deal with; and we need to 
group these neglected, antanght children in a class by them- 
selves, and teach them of their Saviour’s love and tenderness, 
before we seek to hold their attention to his mental and 
physical suffering. ety Cpt ase 

We cour easiy make of this a dramatic lésson, by giving 
an account of the treachery of Judas, the danger threatening, 
the anxiety of the disciples who were not sure even of them- 
selves in their sorrowful questioning, ‘* Lord, is it 1?’’ This, 
with the unique setting of the passover feast, and an account 
of what it celebrated, would hold the attention even of these 
indifferent ones. We cannot, however, measure the disas- 
trous results of catering to their interest in the sensational 
while their hearts remain cold and indifferent. They have 
not received instruction needed to prepare mind and heart for 
the scene set forth to-day ; and for this reason it would be ac- 
cording to the advice of the best primary teachers in the land 
to postpone this subject with those whose spiritual training 
has been long neglected. For them, spiritual truths must come 
first. 

A third group requires that the lesson shall be taught from 
another standpoint. They are better taught than appears 
on the surface,. but are so shy that we mistake constraint 
for dulness. To arouse their intense sympathy in the sad 
scene of the lesson story, before their regular weekly shyness 
wears off, is to produce a state of mind which appears like 
moroseness or defiance, but in reality it is self-defense,—an at- 
titude assumed to hide emotion. Each child creeps into his 
shell and stays there until some familiar topic is introduced ; 
and then, if he has been previously praised for helping in its 
discussion, will creep cautiously, but trustfully, out of” his 
shell, and the day is ours! 

Others among us are ignorant, and have been sadly neglec- 
ted; but they are eager to be taught, tractable, gentle, and 
tender-hearted, With preliminary instruction about our 
Saviour’s works of love, pity, and mercy, with the idea that he 
was willing to ‘‘ give his life for the sheep,’’ they are ready to 
hear of this‘farewell feast. We may leave the story with the 
thought in John 10:17: ‘* Therefore doth my Father love 
me, because I Jay down my life, that I may take it again.’’ 





Northampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


“ A ND wHen THE Even was Come, HE SAT DOWN WITH 

THE Twetve.’’—Peter and John had purchased the 
Paschal lamb for about a dollar. It had been slain with over 
4 quarter of a million other lambs at that passover, and, hav- 
ing been offered in strict accord with temple ritual, it was 
brought ready to the feast on the shoulders of the disciples. 
“Guist, who had been borm in an open exposed hostelry at 
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Bethlehem, asked by the mouths of the disciples for a place 
by the same name (Kataluma) for his last supper ; but, when 
he arrived, he found ‘‘ a large upper room furnished and pre- 
pared.”” The room was probably about fifteen feet square, 
with lime-whitened walls, and a white straw mat on the floor. 
Cushions, filled with goats’ hair or straw, were arranged on 
the mat around a low table, in the form of an elongated horse- 
shoe. In accordance with the prescribed order, Jesus and 
his disciples reclined on the cushions on their left sides, rest- 
ing on their left arms, and their right hands free to reach to 
the food on the table. Their legs were extended outwards on 
the mat. Jesus, as the master of the feast, took the chief: 
place. John was on his right side, and could therefore lean 
his head on his Master’s breast. Judas, as treasurer, had 
fought his way to the left side of our Lord, and so was near to 
receive the sop, and to ask and hear answers to his question 
without being overheard by all the disciples. In that upper 
room, reclining with the Twelve, Jesus fulfilled the passover 
and ordained the supper. He entered on his ministry through 
one sacrament, apd he closed it with another. “And doubt-. 
less, in that supper which he had desired to eat with his dis- 
ciples, he followed the rubric of the ordinance. The blessing 
of the cup of mixed wine, and the sharing of the bitter herbs, 
and the eating of the paschal lamb, and the other elaborate 
parts of the ceremony, were carried out in due form. Our 
Lord would break the unleavened bread, putting one-half 
aside for what was called “' the after dish.”” This was doubt- 
less the bread used at the first communion. There were at 
the paschal feasts three glasses of common wine, mixed with 
water, The quantity consumed at each time was about half 
a tumbler each. It is probable that the third glass was devoted 
to the first communion. 
Loudon, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


debt asec what great day did we study last week ? 
What will Christ do on that day? Into what classes 
will he divide men? On what besis will he apportion their 
fates? What will those fates be? ; 
2. PREPARATION (vs. 17-19).—When was the passover 
held? For how long? What did it commemorate? Why 
ann th enn d thhhne Lenat of sasloawaned hread’’?? Haw was it 


a prophecy of Christ? What preparations for the feast were 
commonly made by each family? Where” was, Chit ata we 


Ume t (Warn age yy eww ee OT vv eee 

send to make preparations? (Luke 22:8.) How were they. 
to know the owner of the house? (Mark 14: 13.) Why was 
the accommodation so freely granted ? What place was fur- 
nished them? (Mark 14: 15.) 

3. TREACHERY (vs. 20-25).—How did the disciples ** sit 
at table? What unseemly quarrel arose? (Luke 22: 24.) 
How did Christ rebuke that spirit? (Luke 22 : 25-30; John 
13: 4-17.) How are we to imitate this humility? What 
feeling came to Christ after this incident? (John 13: 21.) 
Why? Why were the disciples ‘exceeding sorrowful’’? 
How did the disciples’ question, ‘‘ Is it 1?”’ show the right 
spirit? What led Christ to point out the traitor? (John 13: 
23-26.) What Eastern custom as regards eating is indicated 
in verse 23? How did the token Christ gave to point out 
Judas emphasize his wickedness? Why did he not name 
Judas outright? Who wrote of Christ’s death beforehand? 
(Psa. 22: 1-315; Isa. 53; 1-22, etc.) Wh, would it have been 
better for Judas never to have been born? What did Judas 
do after he was pointed out? (John 13 : 27-30.) 

4. THE LorRp’s SuPPER (vs. 26-30).—What warning did 
Christ give to them all (Mark 14: 27), but especially to 
Peter? (Mark 14: 29-31.) What kind of bread was used? 
What is meant by ‘‘ blessed it’? ? What did Christ mean by 
saying, ‘‘ This is my body”? How may the giving of Christ’s 
body on the cross be to us like bread? What. did the wine 
symbolize? Why did Christ give thanks over it? What was 
the old testament? To what does the new testament tes- 
tify? How is wine a fit symbol? What words were spoken 
after the’supper? (John, chapters 14-17.) What, probably, 
was the hynm sung? (Psalms 115-118.) 

For the Superintendent 

1. What are the two elements or parts of the Lord’s Sup- 
per? 2. What does the bread represent? 3. What does the 
wine symbolize? 4. What event do we commemorate in the 
Lord’s Supper? (Golden Text.) 5. Why should every Chris- 
tian take part in the Lord’s Supper ? 

Boston, 

= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is a ed for written answers. § two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


1. What are the names of the twelve who were with Jesus 
at this supper? 2. What led Judas to betray Jesus? 3. What 
facts about Jesus does the supper bring to mind? 4. How 
should those live who come to the Lord’s Supper ? 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


A bine COVENANT 


———— 














If there is any virtue in object lessons, we ought to have 
learned this lesson well. What do we call the service in 
which the Church obeys Christ’s command? How often do 
we celebrate it? And to think that in all the Church, over all 
the world, ever since that memorable evening, the feast has 
been kept! Is there any danger of the custom dying? No 
more than of our risen Lord dying. It is a living covenant; 
ever made and ever renewed between our dear Lord and his 
faithful people. 

And yet it is a dying covenant too. It was made upen the 
same night in which our Lord was betrayed. When one we 
love, upon a dying-bed, makes us promise something, we hold 
that promise peculiarly sacred,—do we not? Such a promise, 
or covenant, was this, and much more ; for it was also a sym- 
bol of the death that Christ was to die for the remission of 
our sins, 

Who enter the covenant? All who enter by faith and con- 
fession into Christ’s life; all communicant members of the 
church. 

What are the parties to the covenant todo? Well, we have 
seen how Christ lived, and we shall soon go again over the 
sad story of his death, He has done his part. But what is 
the covenant to us ? 

Just two things. First, it is a Joving covenant. 
letter.) We promise to love Jesus. Why do we love him ? 
Is he worthy of love? Do we love him now? Then we 
promise to love our brethren, No envy, no selfishness, no 
unforgiving spirit. Did the disciples come up to that stand- 
ard? Dowe? Do we try as we should? 

How is loving shown? By doing. This covenant ‘* means 
business.’’ When soldiers enlist, is that for fun? Whena 
soldier betrays the cause, the penalty of his treason is death, 
Be careful! Who betrayed? Who denied his covenant? 
Which was restored? Better be Peter than Judas, but, better 
still, to love and stand fast like John. 

It is a sin to take the oath and be untrue, 
to be untrue by not taking the oath. 


(Change 


It is also a sin 


| A LOVIAC <r wr ere 


Trenton, N. J. 











KS 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘In all my Lord's appointed ways.”’ 
‘* At the cross, at the cross,”” 

* Anywhere with Jesus:'’ 

‘* Bread of heaven, on thee we feed." 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me."’ 

**O thou, my soul, forget no more."’ 
“Shall I turn back?" 

** Follow all the way.” 


KS 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE connection of religious associations with the joint 
participation in a formal or substantial meal was a usage 
well established in antiquity. The best known of these were 
burial societies, which not only provided for funeral expenses 
by a common fund, but also met once a year, at least, at the 
place of burial, and commemorated their deceased friends by 
a meal in common. The very act of cating was regarded as 
possessing a social character, as in the East it still is where 
salt is thus used. So, in the Old Testament, it’ is held to be 
especially traitorous to turn upon one whose food you have 
shared. 
‘* Yea, mine own familiar friend, 
In whom I trusted, 
Which did eat of my bread, 
Hath lifted up his heel against me."’ 


And the exhortation, ‘‘If thine enemy hunger, give him 
bread,’”’ would convey to an Eastern ear more than an exhor- 
tation to meet a temporary need by temporary relief. It would 
mean the renunciation of enmity, and the acceptance of new 
d friendly relations instead. 
“t is in aie of this generally sacramental character of food 
socially eaten that our Lord enjoined the Supper as specifi- 
cally sacramental, and as binding all who took part in it both 
to himself and to each other. And the Church of the first 
centuries, living under pegan persecution, did not hesitate to 
use the likeness of its organization to the burial societies asa 
means of protection from legal proscription. The early Chris- 
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tians took advantage of the legal protection accorded to such 
Societies, and followed their modes of organization and proce- 
dure as closely as the case permitted. The funeral feasts were 
either in memory of Jesus—the sacrament of the Supper—or 
were ‘love feasts % (agapae), which are mentioned in Jude’s 
Epistle. In the latter they commemorated deceased members 
of the society on the anniversaries of their death; and with 
reference to this they prepared diptychs, or lists of such de- 
ceased members, including especially the martyrs and promi- 
"nent ministers of that church. In this way, under the pressure 
of legal necessity, arose the practice of keeping saints’ days, 
and of dedicating churches to the honor of particular saints. 


Philadelphia. 
AXA 


Lesson Summary 


BSERVING the paschal feast, pointing out his betrayer, 
and instituting the commemorative Supper, are the acts 
of Jesus in this lesson, He had specially desired to eat this 
passover with his disciples. They knew it, questioned him 
about it, followed his directions, and with him sat down to 
éat. While thus together, he startled them by announcing 
that one of them should betray him. In sad amazement all 
ask in turn, Is it 1? He replies by giving a token, which, to 
those who heard and saw, fixed the guilt on Judas, and by pro- 
nouncing his wo. Then Judas, playing innocent, asked, Is it 
1? and Jesus assented that it was he indeed. Later, Jesus 
took bread, blessed it, brake it, told its symbolism, and gave 
it to the disciples. So also he did with the cup, assuring his 
associates that he would not again, in that era, drink it with 
them ; but, as others tell, they should perpetuate this service 
till he come again, and maintain it in remembrance of him. 
Still later they sang a hymn, and went to the Mt. of Olives. 


Recent Publications on the New 
Testament * 


HE Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is 
already well known, ‘The standard of excellence 
Lumby in the volume on The ‘Acts of the Rysenne 


The author has shown his ability in previous labors of ° 


the same character, and his treatment of the vexed ques- 
tions of apostolic history evinces good judgment as 
well as ripe scholarship. His views as regards the pur- 
pose, date, and sources of the narrative, are conserva- 
tive ; his comments are concise and clear. No place is 
given to Professor Ramsay's South-Galatian theory, nor 
to Professor Harnack's novel views respecting the chro- 
nology. As the series is based upon the Authorized 
Version, a large proportion of the comments consists of 
citations from the Reyised Version. This is especially 
true of the notes on the twenty-seventh chapter. The 
maps are good, the index is full, and the more extended 
explanations of important terms are satisfactory. 

Dr. George W. Clark's Harmony of the Acts of the 
Apostles, first published in 1884, now appears in a re- 
vised edition. The purpose of the work is to bring the 
Epistles into such relations with the narrative in the Acts 
as will enable the reader to understand more accu- 
rately these parts of the New Testament. The main 
feature of the volume is, therefore, its arrangement of 
the matter. 
harmonic."’ 


‘*The notes are mainly chronological and 
This is true of both editions, but the new 
one adds a chronological arrangement of the Epistles 
and Revelation ‘‘ for reading and study in connection 
with the Acts.'" This covers more than a hundred and 
thirty pages, and is presented in the ‘‘Improved Ver- 
sion of 1891,'’ which is based upon that of the Ameri- 


* The Acts of the Apostles. With Maps, Introduction, and Notes 
By J. Rawson Lumby, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
(She Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.) 16mo, pp. xl, 388 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co. $1 . 

aemeny of the Acts of the Apostles. 
new and revised edition. 12mo0, pp. > il i pric 

tist Publication Society. ou08. neha mot vemb teen: 

The Epistle to the Romans: A Commentary Logic i i 

) gical and Hist 1, 

By James M. Stifler, D.D., Professor of Nee 1 eoteanett. Enegesis is 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 12mo, pp. xviii, 276. New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1.25. 

_ The Biblical Illustrator. By the Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. Second 
Corinthians. First and Second Peter. ; vols. Sve, Se. xii, 42: vill, 
454; ix,219. Fleming-H. Revell Co. $2 each. 

Commentary on the New Testament. Volume II: Hebrews; Jamies 
Peter, John, ude. By the Rev. W. B. Godbey, A. M. 1amo, Po 434- 
Cincinnati: M. W. Knapp, Revivalist Office. $1.25. 

Discourses on the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. By the Rev 
Frederick A. Noble, D b., Pastor Union Patk Congregationnl Church, 
Chicago. tamo, pp. 385. Fleming H. Revell Co. 1.25. 

The Emphasized New Testament: A New Translation, ete. By _Jo- 

> —— Rotherham. Large 8vo, pp. 272. New York: Joba w 

bs. > 


$1.25. 
By George W. Clark, D.D. A 
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can Bible Union. The order adopted is that usually 
accepted by conservative scholars, Dr, Clark, in an 
appendix, discusses Professor Ramsay's South-Galatian 
theory and Professor Harnack’s chronological views, but 
accepts neither, preferring to await further light. 

The commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, by 
Professor Stifler, may be described in the language which 
he himself applies to others of a similar character, as 
one that shows how ‘‘ accurate, and even expert, know!l- 
edge can be conveyed in vernacular speech,'’ and one 
‘¢in which dry and arbitrary technicalities are not ex- 
hibited, in which only the house appears, and not the 
tools, the’ noise, the dust, and the process of erection "’ 
(Preface, ix, x). Designed for the English reader, the 
volume contains the results of accurate Greek scholar- 
ship ; based upon the Authorized Version, it garners the 
fruits of advanced learning found in the. Revised Ver- 
sion ; independent in treatment, it represents, through 
judicious citation, the labors of others, from patristic to 
the most recent commentators. As to the matter of the 
work, it shows Professor Stifler to be a very pronounced 
Calvinist, although he departs from the traditional in- 
terpretation of the seventh chapter. The author thinks 
Paul meant that God hated Esau, and hardened Pha- 
raoh’s heart. He says, ‘‘God' is absolute sovereign, 
allowing nothing to direct his activity but his own will.”’ 

The series of books called The Biblical Illustrator is 
approaching completion in the New Testament séction. 
The two volumes on Second Corinthians and First and 
Second Peter present the same features as their predeces- 
sors. They.are not commentaries, but a collection, from 
many sources, of expository matter on the text, conjoined 
with an equally varied selection of ‘‘ anecdotes, similes, 
emblems, illustrations.’’ This makes them a homiletical 
help rather than an exegetical guide, and they have there- 
fore all the advantages and-disadvantages of such a work. 
The amount of matter is immense, so extensive as to 
bewilder ; yet the intrinsic value of the separate portions 
is undeniably great’ In these volumes the homiletical 
element predominates, and the authors cited are usually 
men of acknowledged power in the pulpit or excellence 
as scholars. : 

In sharp contrast with the volumes just noticed is that 
the" epoxy, eins the second of his Commentary on 


Ine-nrst vorume was on Revela- 
tion, the author, of set purpose, beginning at the close 
of the Canon. This part covers the Epistles to the 
Hebrews, which Mr. Godbey attributes to Apollos, and 
the seven General Epistles. The work is avowedly in 
the interest of a special theological view, and the method 
of treatment is therefore neither specifically historical 
nor exegetical, though some attention is given to these 
points of view. Mr. Godbey is more anxious to empha- 
size the practical lessons, especially those accordant 
with his paramount purpose, than to give in detail the 
methods by which they are reached. Inevitably, there- 
fore, his explanations belong largely to what is techni- 
cally termed ‘‘ allegorizing exegesis.'" Thestyle presents 
a singular compound of fervor and brusqueness, and 
corresponds with the description of the author given in 
the advertisement of the commentary,—namely, ‘the 
Gifted Holiness Evangelist, Teacher, Preacher, 
Translator.’’ 

Dr. Noble's volume of Discourses on the Epistle 
of Paul to the Philippians is a fine specimen of ex- 
pository work in the pulpit. Twenty-three discourses, 
largely made up of running commencs on the text of 
the Epistle, cover the entire apostolical letter. Suffi- 
cient exégetical furniture lies behind the practical ex- 
position, but it is not obtruded. As remarked in The 
Sunday School Times, respecting an earlier volume of 
Dr. Noble's, ‘‘ intellectual force, salid convictions, and 
downright earnestness, are manifested throughout ;'" but 
in this volume these qualities are made to hang upon 
the thoughts of the great Apostle as expressed in the 
most affectionate of his Epistles. Dr. Noble's long and 
faithful work as a pastor bears abundant fruitage in the 
production of such discourses as these. 

The first edition of Rotherham’s The Emphasized New 
Testament was published in 1872, the second in 1878, 
and now the third edition appears. The editor says of the 
new form : ‘‘ The Greek text translated ig no longer that 
of Dr. S. P. Tregelles, which had in part been issued 
when the Sinai codex was brought to light, but the more 
recent text of Drs. Westcott and Hort ; the idiom of the 
translation has been a little softened to make it more 
svitable for social ~eading ; the notation of Emphasis has 


and 
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been made more comprehensive in grasp, lighter in 
touch, and more agreeable to the eye,’’ etc. But the 
method remains a mechanical one; the rendering is 
neither good English nora slavish transfer of the Greek ; 
the marks of emphasis require constant study before 
becoming helpful. For some readers the work may be 
quite useful ; but it can never reveal to any one the 
delicacy and beauty_of the rhetoric so obvious in the 
New Testament writings. The added notes and expla- 
nations are suggestive, and the volume is certainly the 
result of immense and patient labor. 
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Austral English: A Dictionary of Australasian Words, Phrases, 
and Usages. With those Aboriginal-Australian and Maori 
Words which have Become Incorporated in the Language 
and the Commoner Scientific Words that have had their Ori- 
gin in Australasia. By Edward E. Morris, M.A., Oxon. 
(8vo, pp. xxiv, 525. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3:75. ) 


One of the results of the firm establishment of tle 
English people in all quarters of the globe is the expan- 
sion of the language. Itis quite apparent that there can 
be no such thing as a complete dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language, —at least not until the day of exploration 
and settlement in new regions has gone by. Professor 
Edward E. Morris, of the University of Melbourne, now 
supplements, or complements, our great dictionaries by 
issuing his Austral English, or dictionary of Australian 
words, phrases, and usages. Professor Morris's work on 
the Oxford dictionary, as well as his work on the proof of 
the Standard Dictionary, have resulted in the present 
compilation, —the other dictionaries having been too far 
along to reap all the benefits of his connection with 
them. By the phrase ‘‘ Austral English’’ he means 
‘«« Australasian,’ and he includes in it ‘all the new 
words, and the new uses of old words, that have been 
added to the English language by reason of the fact that 
those who speak English have taken up their abode in 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand."’ This does 
not mean mere slang, but it includes both the settlers’ 
and the scientific names for a flora and fauna completely 
different from anything seen by the English before land- 
ing there. This dictionary derives its new . English 
WOrds PIInci pally Mont areret map tink, hesiginal Ais. 
tralian, and Maori. In addition to these sources are 
slang, -new scientific names, terms arising from a new 
civilization (such as our far West), popular names given 
to objects in nature, and corruptions. The’ author does 
not mean to imply that every word in his dictionary is 
exclusively Australasian. ‘‘A generous latitude,"’ he 
says, ‘‘has also been taken in including some words 
undoubtedly English, but not exclusively Australasian, 
such as anabranch and antipodes, and some mining and 
other terms that are also used in the United States."’ 
Like all dictionaries, Professor Morris's not only con- 
tains much that is of value to scholars, and is not only 
a worthy addition to the reference library, but it abounds 
in intellectual entertainment for the reading class, and 
is singularly suggestive of some of the processes by 
which languages grow. The illustrative quotations are 
apt and copious. The author's introduction is itself an 
instructive and delightful little treatise. 
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Dreamers of the Ghetto. By 1. Zangwill, author of “ The Chil- 
Hape@ trode’ gn) ee Mee Yor 
Mr. Zangwill's first book exhibited the life of the 

Jewish Ghetto in naked and far from pleasing realism. 

In this he seeks to show the ideal elements which light 

up that life. He takes, for the most part, actual charac- 

ters in Jewish history,—Sabatai Zevi, Uriel da Costa, 

Spinoza, Solomon Maimon, Heinrich Heine, and even 

Benjamin Disraeli. These and other figures are given 

an imaginative setting, which is often extremely effective 

and artistic. But Mr. Zangwill is hardly sympathetic 
enough with most of them to do them entire justice. 

The exception, perhaps, is Baal-Shem (the Master of the 

Name), a Polish Jew of the seventeenth century, who 

revolted against ‘‘ the devil's knots’’ of the Talmudic 

lore, and substituted for it a cheerful and even joyous 
type of mysticism. He might be called the St. Francis 
of Judaism weré it not that in the saint of Assizi are 
ascetic elements not to be found in the Pole. The 
whole effect of these portraits of the Jewish idealists is 
depressing. It shows to what an extent the power of 
the vision, which runs through the Old Testament like 

a golden thread, has vanished out. of their life, and the 

dream has taken its place. The great central percep- 


tions of the divine nature and purposes through which 
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the Judaism of the Psalmists and Proph- 
ets shaped the world are no longer char- 
acteristic of the race. The grasp on 
spiritual reality has passed to others, 
who ‘(did not dream it was a dream”"’ 
when the light from-above fell upon them. 


a. 


Auld Lang Syne. By the Right Hon. Professor 
F. Max Miller, er the “ Science of 
Language,"’ etc. ith a portrait. (8vo, 
pp. e 325. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.) 


These reminiscences of the Oxford pro- 
fessor $ were written at the seashore, at a 
time when the doctors forbade him serious 
work, and when he was far from records 
of every kind. They are very interesting, 
especially these which concern the literary 
people of Professor Max Miiller’s ac- 
quaintance. They have, indeed, the 
faults of their origin, as they abound in 
digressions, and are not free from apocry- 
phal stories. Butthe stories’ drawn from 
Professor Miiller’s personal recollections 
are often very. good. As the kinsman of 
both Froude and Kingsley by marriage, 
the author is apologetic for the hlunders 
of both, and toils hard to prove that the 
former's History of England is a good 
piece of work. The accounts of Rus- 
kin, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, Low- 
ell, Holmes, Emerson, and others of his 
friends, are real additions to our knowl- 
edge of the men. There are inserted, | 
too, very good bits of album verse. by 


Lowell. 
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The Rise of the Dutch Republic. a Loth- 
trop Motley, D.C.L., ondensed, 
with Introduction and teen and an His- 
torical Sketch ‘of thé Dutch People from 
1584 to 1897. By William Elliot Griffis. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. xxiv, 943. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. $1.75. ) 


Ahridged. studanse® — 
historical works, are a desideratum in this 
age of voluminous writing. Motley’s The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic is such a work, 
and Dr. Griffis has rendered the crowded 
student a service alike in condensing and 
adding to Motley’s work. He has re- 
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tained the original divisions and number- 
ing of Motley’s chapters, although he has 
given them new headings. He claims to 
have corrected mistakés of various kinds 
in the original work, and to have done 
this ‘‘ with but little alteration of the bril- 
liant historian’s rhetoric, style, and spell- 
ing."’ The seventh part of the book 
contains a history of the Dutch nation. 
In this Dr. Griffis has availed himself of 
the researches of_Dutch scholars since 
Motley’sdeath. He has had the co-opera- 
tion of experts, and ‘‘ has given his own 
interpretation of facts, events, and ten- 


dencies, 
La 


Sir Thomas Maitland: The Master of the Medi- 
terranean. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
[Builders of Greater Britain. Edited by. 
H. F. Wilson. Vol. II.) With portrait 
and maps. (8vo, pp. xx, 293. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50.) 


‘King Tom,’’ who ruled the Ionian 
Islands when they were-a British depen- 
dency, was a caricature by exaggeration 
of the ‘*practical English qualities.”’ 
He had a contempt for abstract theories, 
and never used the word ‘‘principle’’ 
except in scorm. He had also a keen 

ision for the faults of other men, and ob- 


| the small first volume issued in 1848, con- 


Mr. Lord tells the story with the frank- 
ness of the new biographer, and leaves a 
very clear and distinct impression of a 
strong character. 


a 


Health of Body and Mind: Some Practical 
Suggestions of ‘How to Improve both b 
Physical and Mental Culture. By T. Ww. 
Topham, M. D. as illustrated, pp. 
296, —_, N. Y¥.: Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle.) 

Dr. Topham's book contains many ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations of gym- 
nastic movements from life. The accom- 
panying descriptions of the movements 
are simple, short, and clear. The Doctor 
likewise says some good things in the pre- 
liminary chapters, but he also says some 
other things not so good, and certainly 
not worth while. Yet any one who wishes 
to develop his muscles will find the book 
generally instructive and useful, 
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Literary Notes and News 


Professor Bliss Perry 
of Williams College 
has rendered the pub- 
lic a service in editing the series of Little 
Masterpieces published by Doubleday and 
McClure Co., of New York. To meet 
the popular demand for the three small 
volumes containing the most characteristic 
selections froin the writings of Poe, Irving, 
and Hawthorne (which were noticed in 
The Sunday School Times for December 
4, 1897), twenty thousand copies, or more, 
were issued. Since this, like selections 
from Franklin, Lincoln, and Webster, 
have been issued in thirty- and sixty- cent 
editions, and thirty thousand copies have 
already been printed. 

) = 


Popularity of 
Little Masterpieces 


Just fifty years ago, 


WW EBD hee ane 
Poole published an in- 
dex to Subjects Treated in the Reviews 
and other Periodicals. This proved to 
be the beginfiing of the useful reference 
work known, wherever the English 
language is used, as Poole’s Index. From 


Sepnlement to 
Poole’s Index 
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taining one hundred and fifty pages, it 
has grown to a large quarto. Since the 
death, in 1894, of the originator of the 
work, it has been under the editorship 
of William IL. Fletcher, of the Amherst 
College library, and Franklin O. Poole, 
of the Boston Athenzum library. The 
third supplement has now appeared, con- 
taining the titles of subjects discussed in 
nearly two hundred representative period- 
icals, American and English. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., publish this volume at 
$10 net. 
Ba 


To keep one informed 
as to what is being done 
in America in the line 
of organized Christian activity, such a 
magazine as Record of Christian Work 
is of real service. Missions, new move- 
ments, conventions, methods of Bible 
study, work.of the evangelists, all find 
recognition in the periodical mentioned. 
In the May number, «‘ The Pioneer Sun- 


** Record of 
Christian Werk "’ 





ness as to the presence of the same 


aults in himself. He was a good deal | 
an overbearing bully, and aimed first | 


all to promote ‘* His Majesty’ s Service,”’ 
id next to secure fair play to subject 
‘oples, when this did not interfere with 

larger purpose. He also could shift 
under the pressure of new knowl- 


of ne such bugbear as consistency. 





in a way which showed that he | 


day-School Missionary Work,'’ by F. G. 
Ensign tells the wonderful story of this 
work, and ‘‘ The Examination of a Korean 
| Catechumen,"’ by Robert E. Speer, is an 
| interesting bit from the Far East. Depart- 
ments of ‘‘ Hints and es —28 conducted 
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cago and New York. 





Advertising Rate 


So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided. such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
mever guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of. space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
aH advertising conditioned on an appearanceupon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of fess than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the ragular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at amy time: For Terms of Sudb- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It pre- 
serves and renews the vitality, strengthens the 
nerves, and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action. 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for biblical study.— Congregationalist. 











Words fail to do adequate justice to these 
invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word, 
Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
The Christian Intelligencer, Dec, 1, 1897. 
For sale by all booksellers, at prices from | 
$1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, | 


Tuos, NELSON & Sons, 37 East 18th Street. 
New Vael es 
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Oxford Maps 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. - 


For Bible classes and Sabbath-schools. The Map of 
Palestine is necessary for the pousens, course of lessons. 
Et with our Maps of Egypt and Sinai, Western Asia 
and St. Paut’s travels, will cover all ‘Biblical Geography. 
These “Maps are accepted anew 4 among students. 
For descriptions and c 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxtord, Ohio. 
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by Mr. Moody, and ‘Daily Scripture 
| Readings,” by Major D. W. Whittle, are | 
special features of each number. The | 
| Publication, now in its seventeenth year, 


| by Sweney and Entwisle. 
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Children’s Day Services 


| ‘The Children of t Kies; By Reed 

Pairest of ooy By Hall and i A. — 

| ere, & By Fithian, Kirkpatrick, and others. 

apace the Hewitt, Sweney, and Kirk- 

ck 

Children’s Greeting. . Meredith end Tullar. 

| for Children’s Day. by Meredith and 

| The Plant of Renown. By Geibel and I 

Little Builders Be Lorenz ead nage 

| Awakening of the Flowers. By Stone and Bechter, 
mong the lowers. by Taylor, Sweney, and 

ther the Children In. By Marion W 

hildren’s Gifts. Primary service. By Miss Make- 
peace and Miss Vella. 


Price; 5 cents each; $4.00 per roo, 





Children's Day Treasury, No. 8. 
ues, etc. to cents 


B lyn Anniversary Hymns for 1898. $2.20 
per 100, 


Recitations, dia- 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
164 Pifth Avenue New York City 
We keep every thing for Sunday- schools, 


Children’s Day Service _ 


A GREETING TO THE ee 
By Hubert P. 
$4.00 per 100. 5c. alte can 


An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book 


CHURCH HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS 


Compiled by Sankey , McGranahan, and Stebbins. 
367 Hymns, Tune for every Hymn 
Only $25 per 100 in boards. 3oc. each if by mail, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. “i (iitage” 


CHILDREN’S DAY “SERVICES. 





pate GREETING, New 
SUNSHINE, New 
CHILDREN’S JUBILEF, 2807 
SUMMER GREETING, 1897 


Each one complete with Songs, Recitations and 
Responsive Readings. Single Seiee 5 cta. each; 
Breen. by mail, 60 cts per 100, not sopel. 
Samples of each of above ( @ Rervices 

end a Year's Subscription to our QU 
LY for 20 cts. 

TULLAR-MEREDITH COMPANY, 
202 Broadway, R13, 108 Washington St., 

ervv. 





Children’s Day Services 
Fairest of Flowers. Samples of 
the three for 


The Children of the King 
Message of Gladness aa. 


Three most beautiful services we have ever published. 





Contain solos, duets, choruses, exercises, and anny 

—- bey er and striking fean features. Per hundred 

Bate: "ero Ares ., Ha le MACK 0. ere- 

estern 5S eniederpata. St., Chicago. 
Tie LADDER OF LIFE 


A Carol Service of Children’s Day 








By BURTON H. WINSLOW 


Samples of three Children's Day 
exercises sent on receipt of 10 cts. 


Price, 5 cts. each ; $4.00 per hundred. 
Boston and Chicago 


W.A. WILDE & CO., 





from Land. cked from | 
FLOWERS cele +.) Holy in aT | Dey: 
arge 


for 100, $7; for 1,000, $60. Small size, 


Since Roversbey 2, -— 
Sam 
Tribes, {5 234 | 


Mlustrated Sunday- School Banner Price A new Children’s Day service. By W 
Phila. | Wogiom ( Co., 122 Nassau 5 Street, 


Among the Flowers - | 


| Our new service for Children’s Day. Music | 
Very beautiful ! 





‘Children’s Day Service 


For the Sunday -school 


: | Awakening of the Flowers 


| New! Novel! 20 pages new songs and recita- 
tions. Each songagem. Sample copy, 4 cts.; 
$4.00 per hundred. i" ay - 
ONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
site Ar b St., Ph hia, Pa. 


Order Stone aad | chter’s Quarter! ¥, 15 cts. per year. 


mip £ LDREA'S BAY SE acy Vein complete with music. Gather 
the ey 
ony me oe recitations. for Primer Sur Father's *s 





by Mrs. Atwood. ESiidren" s "Shining for 

yt promotion xercises, all 5 cts each, Anni-~ 

versary Service, 2 cts. “Rirthda Cards, by Mrs. - 
ts o7en. 

= Bap. 35 ct. Geary 'D. Noyes Co., Boston, Mass. 


“FRESH BLOSSOMS”? 


are scattering their sweet fragrance all over the land 
This is the leveliest af Children’s Day services. 16 pp. 
new and beautiful songs. Address, enclosing 5 cts. 


(stamps), The Emma Pitt Pub. Ce., Kaltimore, sd. 


“on TO ViIGrony®. we 
Aperiginal. inapising service for Senta Kirkpatrick 
ee ae each} $3 75 per 100, post Also, 
a Our Shepherd.” Samples of both for Be. 
MaeCalte & Os. Ine., 349 Deck &t., Philadelphia, Pa 
Search the Scriptures Postpaid, s cts. ; ‘Bee 


100 copies 











chestra,75 cts. A floral servi and songs for C ren’s 
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fi AP He Liaes: 4 How to Study. 


tures and the C 
=: Rachor, Coons and Pyramid of Children. 


— Ce., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Kurzenk 


AY. OUR J “JUBILEE! 


: with two others ( different Re oa 


H. Gabriel, 37 ‘Washington 5 





VICE 
DREN’S 
} Sample, 5c. 
10 €. Chas. 
| Chicago, in. ene 


Nature’s ‘Hallelujah 


L. Mason. 
, 5c. G ;oodenough & 
ew Yor k. 


Price, $4.00 per 100. Sample copy 





Every Musical Want 


im the way of supplies can be procured from Tus Jous 
Cuourcn Company, Uisciesad, New York, 


Nos. 1, 2. 3- Delightful. complete ser~ 





| § cents each ; 52 cents per dozen, by mail. pane ae | ty Joshna i Rveline Si ; 
PHILA., CHICAGO HORAI es 6c. each, or bree 
PEt: J. J. Hood 940 W. Madison St. | isc. A. gan, Pub. 369 Jabash Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
ie ris rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
i rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


To- Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, fuil payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies 7 a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
ferson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate rs. . 

The oe fae @ club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 

© to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

“he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. ; 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘Ihe free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


e. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. : 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the pepers may be required. . 

hange of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

r week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 

when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by sgating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the oné formed 
last year by ——— : 

ABs Daper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
tion of t 6 Subscription. Renewals wretn ukbe Reapers 
mageecarly. — 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal U 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
l'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
@ ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more i 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
1 = ater sing!: to Ge fatividual addresses, or in a 
c o one @ ic 
Bre subscribers. ress, whichever may be preferred by 
or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodd d St 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. Cc. ‘will veceive Sealy 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the hove rates, the pape’ 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


103t Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Black 
Stockings 


_ ‘Black stockings will not crock 
if first dipped in salt water and 
then washed in a lukewarm light 
suds made from Fairy Soap.”’ 
Mrs. Sarah Tyson vw. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE-—WHITE-FLOATING. 
The Soap of the Century 
for the tollet, bath and leundey 


FREE Send nus your name, ad 


and five Fairy Soap wrap- 
pea, bo pensens oe 


wee ee ER eee See . 


t 


om E PAE oar 
Philadelphia, Pittsbure® Beltione™ 
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Soap-sprung 
—Pearline. Came from soap—an improve- 
ment upon it; a sort of higher development 
of soap, just as man is said to have been 
developed from the monkey. Every 
virtue that good soap has you'll find in 
Pearline. All the soap is in it that’s neces- 
sary. Pearline isn’t meant to be used with 
“ soap, but to take the place of it. Every- 
thing that soap does, Pearline does, and 

does it better. 
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The Red Cross Flag 


{John T. Napier, in The Moravian.] 


Editor’s Note.—This poem, the writer of . 
which was, until shortly before his death, a 
valued member of the editorial staff of The 
Sunday School Times, appesred in this depart- 
ment in the issue of March 16, 1689.] 


** When the smoke of the cannon cleared away, we 
saw the Red Cross flying over the hospital.” 


HE shot sped out from our serried ships, 
Like the sob of a strong man crying ; 
The sun was veiled as with sudden eclipse, 
When the shot sped out from our serried ships, 
And England's flag was flying. 








GAIL BORDEN | 
EAGLE BRAND 
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Up from the shore the answer came, 
‘The cry of the wounded and, dying ; 

A burst of thunder, a flash of flame— 

Up from the shore the answer came, 
Where the Prophet's flag was flying. 


So we dealt destruction the livelong day, 
In war's wild pastime vying ; 
Through the smoke and thunder and dashing 
spray, 
We dealt destruction the livelong day, 
And the hostile flags were flying. 


But far through the rolling battle-smoke, — 
Ah God ! ‘mid the groans and the crying, — 
A sudden gleam on our vision broke ; 
Afar through the rolling battle-smoke 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 





FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the most popular of Mis. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England’ stories. “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
kgow him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 


and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 
‘The book ts now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
Pr - e 4st, aentshe Sanntia 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 


the publishers paying the postage. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
103} Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘*Do not Stammer ”’ 
Cured Seven Years 


Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Francisville, Ind., 
writes : 

“Dear Mr. Jounston: It affords me much 
pleasure to bear my testimony to the wonderful 
and permanent cure you have accomplished in 
my case. It seems almost incredible that such 
a change could be effected. Not only has m 
stammering been cured, but my physical health 

n improved. I am thankful to God that he 
made it possible for you to cure your own case, 
that you might also cure the many other 
sufferers. 


Can refer to John D. Wattl So. blish 
of The Sunday School Times. se oar sete 


Send for 60 page book to PuatapeLpnta INSTI- 
TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila.. Pa. Edwin 
S. Johnston, Principal and Founder. Estab- 
lished 1884. 





WHEATLES 


iS THE STANDARD 


all-wheat breakfast dish of a con- 


stantly increasi number of 
who give thought to ao 


WHEATLET 


from oatmeal in being non-heati 
in absence of husky, i tatin particles, 
your grocer does not keep it, send us 
our order—we will see that 
. Send for descriptive 
The genuine made only by the 
FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Siretepeessenreorer-vobeesing Fire [AMERICAN 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY ___ | tov. 300 and sio Walnut steer ease, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 

The oldest, largest, and most thoroughly 
equipped institution of learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the best place 

in which to study* Engineering. 

For information, write to 
W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


echt Stammerers 
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estimate free. 1. P. Prink, 5s: Pearl St., New York. 
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you will oblige the publishers, as well yea 
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| O'er the house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
Where they carried the wounded and dying, 

Unharmed by our cannon, unfearing our balls, 

O’er that house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


As the sign of the Son of man in heaven 
For a world of warring and sighing 
We hailed it ; and cheered, for the promise given 
By the sign of the Son of man in the heaven, — 
The Red Cross banner flying. 


For we knew that wherever the battle was waged, 
With its wounded and dead and dying, — 
Where the wrath of pagan or Christian raged, — 
Like the mercy of God, where the battle was 
waged, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 
Let the angry legions meet in the fight, 


With the noise of captains crying ; 
Yet the arm of Christ, outstretched in its might, 
tee a wo ~any lecian i 
Keeps the Red Cross banner ying fight. 
And it surely will come that war will cease, 
With its madness and pain and crying. 
Lo! the blood-red Cross is the prophet of peace, 
Of the blessed time when war will cease ;— 
And the Red Cross flag is flying. 


CH2> 
“The Forgotten Treasure 
House of Leubus 


[Portion of a paper read.by Dr. W. Wharton Hollings 
worth before The American Numismatic and 
Archwological Society of New York] 

T MAY be asked, ‘‘ Where is this lost 
treasure, of so much interest to lovers of 
art?’’ Let meguide you. In eastern 

Prussia, and in the depths of an ancient 
forest, buried in its green shade from the 
| sight of the rushing, eager world, it will 
be found, not thirty miles from and to the 
westward of the Silesian Capitol, Bresiau, 
or about eight miles from the little station 
of Maltsch, on the main liné connecting 
| Cracow, Vienna, and Breslau with Berlin. 
Should you look for an account of it in 
| any guide-book, it will be but a vain 
| search. So thoroughly has its past been 
| forgotten that we might well imagine its 
| history as having lived only in the minds 
| of the dead or of those whom it now 
yas and shelters in their mental 

obscurity. ... . 

Who can describe the charm and 
| beauty of this royal forest? The ear 
| catches the whir of the partridge and 
| pheasant, or the drumming of the black 
cock, as, startled, they break cover on the 
| wing ; the pulsating hum of insects, the 
| Song end twitter of woodland birds, and 
the resounding tap of the woodpecker. 
The eye, rested by the green shade, 
searches the thickets, or ranges through ' 
| the glades decked with flowing carpets, 
| or sweeps in delight over natural meadows, 
| bounded by the edge of the wood, from 
whose depths; as the shadows 
lengthen, troop the deer to feed. Should 
| our way lead us through the forest, as the 
| sun sinks and darkness falls, we may well 
| be pardoned for our tardy footsteps, fot 
| from every side we will hear the nightin- 
| gales calling and answering from near and 
far, until, fascinated, we begin to appre 
ciate something of that sense of pe2ce 
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which the eloquent silence of nature im- 
parts, and which is increased by contrast 
with the clear, thrilling voice of one of 
these sweetest of songsters. A sense of 
almost infinite contentment steals over 
the mind as the effect of nature’s charm, 
and we become loath to emerge from 
beneath the interlacing branches. 
Through such surroundings we at last 
approach our destination, and, after hav- 
ing a momentary glimpse of the town of 
Leubus from a broad meadow through 
which we are passing, we plunge for the 
last time into the greenwood. The drive, 
by a sweeping curve, leads us up an oak- 
covered slope, on the summit of which is 
Leubus, overlooking miles of surrounding 
















flows the Oder on its way to the Baltic... . 

As we walk down the broad avenue 
under the elms leading to the church, we 
see the asylum, reachij 
nd south from its’ 
at its enormous western. front. will more 
than repay us, while it will intensify the 
desire to pass within and seek out the for- 
gotten treasures of beauty. The less said 
in praise of the facade of the church the 
better, as it is grim and repellant, and 
devoid of all form or decoration. It is 
quite enough to say that it acts as a per- 


judge from external appearances, . . . for 
it is a real treasure house—ay! one of 
centuries... . 


Before the year 1o§0 little is known re- | 
in | 


garding the ecclesiastical buildings ; 


fact, all the early history, or material for | 


compiling it, was lost when the rich 
library of the monastery was captured by 
Gustavus of Sweden and accidentally de- 


stroyed by fire at Stettin in transportation | 
During the year 1050 a) 
colony of Benédictine monks, under the | 


to Sweden. 


patronage of Casimir thé Strong, king of 


Poland, took possession of the cloisters of | 
Within the church they con- | 
whilst | 


Leubus, 
ducted their religious services, 
without they worked among the people, 


| 


< o, 
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by their works which found resting-places 
within these walls. .. . 

With so much of its history let us now 
enter the palace for a hasty glance at the 
Fiirsten salon. Entering by the main 
doorway of the northern wing, we pass 
through an immense hall with stone 
vaulted ceiling into the corridor. This 
leads to the foot of a broad stuirway which 
winds upward under similar richly carved 
vaultings to another corridor, at the end 
of which is the entrance of the Fiirsten 
salon. The doorway is guarded by two 
colossal figures in tinted marble, and con- 
sists of heavy, swinging, double oak 
doors, richly and beautifully carved, set 
in an elaborately carved Italian marble 
frame. 

The vast expanse of ceiling afforded 
Willmans ample space for his wonderful 
fresco, representing the-allegorical history 
of the buildings. The marble statves of 
many of Austria's princes and illustrious 
men up to the time of Maria Theresa fill 
the spaces between the windows, delight- 
ing the eye and stimulating memory to 
recall forgotten history. I believe there 
is not another room equal to this in size 
and beauty in eastern Europe, unless it be 
in some royal or imperial palace in one of 
| the larger cities. 

To the church we must hasten, however 
reluctant we may be to leave this, our 
first surprise ; for it is in the sacred build- 
ing that we are most particularly inter- 
ested, teefhing as it is with historic 
interests and containing the treasures of 
art before alluded to. On entering, we 
are pleased by its. fine proportions, and 
surprised by its wealth of painted canvas 
and carved wood, while with regret we 
notice that much of the effect is lost by 
the very liberal use of whitewash, which, 
the ‘‘powers that be’’ have ordered to be 
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forests, while around the base of the hili | Pleasing. 


used over the original masonry, which in 
natural color and tone would be far more 
Moving toward the chancel, 
the’ first object which attracts and fixes 
our attention is the wrought iron screen, 
which separates the nave from the choir. 


far ta the north | Can words describe this piece of work, or 
s. A hasty glance pwede i 


‘Justice ttt seems to batiic ali 
attempt, for it is so perfect in its exquisite 
delicacy of design, so feathery and lace- 


like in its details, that it does not suggest 
common iron as the material of cons - 


tion. It was wrought and finished by the 








fect foil to the contiguous structures on | 
either side of it; and yet_it is not well to | 


teaching them agricultural pursuits, espe- 


cially the cultivation of the vine. Casi- | s th 
mir gave to the Benedictines extensive | practice is, let us as physicians be aggressive in 
privileges, by which, with the vast landed | itsprohibition. Do not be satisfied by answering 
possessions presented to the church, he | ‘No,’ when asked as to its use, but let us teach 
| the families with whom we come in contact that 


hoped to enrich it for all future ages. 


After his death, his body was buried 


before the high altar (1106). 


Boleslaus 


monks, and placeg in position during the 
| year 1696.... 

: how and its art treasures have been 
lost to the world because of the ignorance 
of those constituting its parishioners of the 
'value and importance of its history and 
| the works of art contained within the 
| walls. 


— 


SCHOOL TIMES. 





















is never pleasant work. The way to have cleaning 
well done, and to get through it quickly without 
spending much strength, is to use 


GOLP or pasting 


Then the cleaning things are laid aside early in the day, and 
the housewife has time for more pleasant things. 
Largest package—greatest economy. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
8t. Lo New York. Boston, Philadelphia, 

















Growing Children 


The Home Doctor: 


to children, we cannot speak too strongly. 


ceiving new impressions. 


all under a special course of training. 


| stimulation. 


| stimalants as tea or coffee. 


the church’s importance and wealth by | better, this practice is marvelously prevalent."’ 


reconstructing chapels, cloisters, 


~love for the beautiful in art. 





immediate past. 

























the Fiirsten 

















etc., 


Leopold of Austria and Maria Theresa 
are the two who have done, the most for 
the church's embellishment in the more 
To Leopold is due the 
‘onstruction of the present palace-like 

ilding, mew the asytum, completed in 
the year 1684. Maria Theresa, during 
her reign, had Leubus classed among the 
‘™perial palaces, and greatly enriched it. 
by her orders, Willmans of Vienna exe- | ee ew We oe 
d his masterpiece, the superb fresco | 


A man who tried Postum Cereal Food Coffee 
whilst during the latter part of his life the | said that it might be solid nourishment, but he 
decoration of the interior gave play to his 


didn't like its taste. 


secret of delicious Postum. 
mences, allow it to boil full 15 minutes. 


flavor. 


‘* Against the practice of giving tea and coffee 


Childhood is the period when the nervous activ- 
ity is at its greatest. The brain is ever busy re- 
Reflex action, co- 
ordination of muscles, and the special senses, are 
‘The ner- 
vous system is pushed to its utmost capacity, and 
long is the list of victims that follow its over- 
In these little people, nothing but 
harm can come from the use of such cerebral 
Bad, then, as this 


such practice is evil. We speak emphatically, 
because not only among the poor and unedu- 
of Hungary, in 1175, added greatly to | cated, but among the rich, who should know 


good, the new is 
Better and Brighter 
Interesting bits of history; wonders of nature, and 
the curious ways of living things of earth, air, and water, 
will be told to the children with faithfulness to fact and 


He is now one of its most 
enthusiastic supporters, having discovered the 
After boiling com- 
Not 
simply put it on the stove for 15 minutes, but 
count the 15 minutes after boiling commences. 
That brings out the food value and the delicious 
It certainly does make the children 
bright and healthy, and has proven a Godsend 
to many an adult whose daily ails were not un- 
| derstood until Postum took the place of coffee. 





** It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts. 

“ &A man who has read it as thorou ahly Ihave, 
cannot say too much aE 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Postum is the only cereal coffee yet discovered, 
Salon ; while | with a coffee taste, that is pure and free from low- 
tT artists and sculptors gained renown | grade coffee or other drugs. 








Out of the Old Ruts 


ID you ever read a rea/ lesson help for the children 
—one that “icy will want to read? Such help 

is given in The Scholars’ Magazine. It will reach 
the children who are not quite yet in their teens, and 
even younger. 

Beginning with the May issue, The Scholars’ Maga- 
zine will appear, handsomely printed on fine paper, 

Beautifully Illustrated 

with the work of skilled artists,.and replete with bright 
stories for the children. 

Its dimensions are larger—1 1X7, instead of 


52 OA inches . In 3+ 


he ‘old as noonday from dawn. Where the old was 


simplicity of language. , 
It will do your eyes good to look at the new Scholars 


Magazine. 
It Will Do Your School Good 
to have it every month. It is not for the grown-ups, 
but for all the rest. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any superintendent 
or teacher for a two-cent stamp. 
25 cents a year per copy, in clubs 
of five or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions, 50 cents per year. 
John D. Wattles & Co. 
"s031 Walnut Street Philadetphia, Pa. — 


Beckonings from Little Hands 
By Patterson Du Bois 
This book appeals to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions 








from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. . 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the sruc 


It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
jent of children, 


“* No one can read that little book without acquir- 
ing mbre loving sympathy, more psychical know!l- 
edge ot children’s needs. their struggles and their 
victories.”’-—Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 


For sale by booksellers, 


.'— Frances Hodgson Burnett 


about it.”"—Zdward W. 


Hiustrated. Price, $1.25 


A book of 182 pages (57% inches) 
ov mailed, at this price, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Phitadetphia, Pa. 
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Corpvanient. 
“'T1I8 LOVE Suar PARES THE 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it..' Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it. 
Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives t 
lease her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
. fort, Ifthe house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame—if things are upturned while house-cleani 
on—why, blame fer again. One remedy is within her 
h. If che uses Sapolio everything will look clean, and 
ws rege of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over, 
°. , 


B. & B. 


Silks 


This store doesn’t believe in boast- 
ing—but when we have, as a test 
will show, the largest collection of 
new rich novelty Taffeta silks 

65 c¢. to $1.25 

in the country, we think it’s well for 
yourto ‘know it. “Such Shperb—as 
sortments as the most modest 
apoit’* But we-atart' niy ba iaats 
for colossal effect—bought them be- 
cause they were choice, and because 
we meant to do, and are doing, a big 
business. We give choiceness first 
attention—then price the goods to 
sell—that means making it pay you 
to buy here—we depend on goods 
and prices to show it—will send 
samples so you can see—of silks— 
Dress Goods or Wash Goods—or 
any other sampleable Dry Goods. 

Rich, distinctive fancy and hand- 
some Plaid Taffetas at 75, 85c. 
$1.00. 

Write for samples—let your 
pocketbook’s interest say if we 
haven't a right to boast, whether we 
do so or not. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. 








Allegheny, Pa. 





SEND TO 


H. O’Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 


} The hollow-arch drop-forged fork 4 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 


of mechanical skill—the stron 
yet devised. = 


\Wlaverley } 
nmoyoles SFG): 


; Indians Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, ind. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMES 


moa ELVY 


ET us send you a pamphlet 
giving information con- 
cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 
It is made from Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. 

Pamphlet also contains samples 
of colors or shades made with 
Pure White Lead (see list of 
brands) and Tinting Colors, and 
gives full directions for mixing 


and applying them. 





JOMN 7. LEWIS & BROS 00 
MORLEY —Gisveland. 
SALEM Balem, Mass. 
CORNELL  Batffalo. 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 





HE Best There Is In Paint.” 
H.W. Johns’ ASBESTOS: Liquid Paint 


H. .W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK... 
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Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading | 


N ATTRACTIVELY printed card has been prepared (size, 
4% X6 inches), and on one side of it are these words as a 
heading: ‘‘ The Sunday School Times Bible- Reading Circle. 

oF Ak aletn af tha Rihle T intand ta read during the 
month of June, 1898." "Following this, at the left of the card, is a 


series of Bible references, one for each day, and all bearing on the 
International Lessons. Opposite each reference is a sentence in- 
tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
contains, and to impress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark 
like this V at the left end of any line, it means that I have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 
I have been really unable to read the verses for the day.’’ This is to 
be signed with the name and address of the scholar, and the name 
of the teacher of whose class the scholar is a member. 

One of the effects of the plan is to acquaint the children, not only 
with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings on the 
lesson. And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals, are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. 

Cards for the June readings are now ready. They may be 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School Times for 


60 cents per hundred copies 
(by the month) 


50 cents per hundred copies 
(by the year) 
Lesser or larger quantities at proportionate rates, the Publishers paying 
the postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are 
ordered, the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards 
for twenty-five cents extra per hundred. This will not be done unless 
specially ordered. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 103i Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















few hours by just going among ¥ 
your friends distributing sam. 
les and collins some of our fine 
mery, Flavofing Extracts 
Toilet Soap, ete. Writeat once for 
Circular and full particulars tree. 


ROFTS & RE 
$42 AUSTIN AVE., 8-82, OHICAGe, 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements thet are trustworthy. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party 
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| Perfect Comfort 


is enjoyed by the wheel-woman who wears Ferris’ 

Corset Waist. The length of the run, the 
height of tne hill is forgotten when this grace-giving 
adjunct of comfort is worn. \ 


FERRIS) ot Wie 
Corset Waist 
adjusts itaelf to every bend of the body, permitting 


ebsolute freeiom of movement and respiration 
80 essential to good health, and good riding. 

“Style No. 261, as here pictured, is made of best ven- 
tilating cloth, in various styles—high and low bust, 
nd short it all Ladies’ 


od a hisses’ 60 conte to @LOO "Obildress 
sses,, 
dense Waiste, 2% conte, 








LINENE 








Collars and 
Cuffs. 





Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine cloth, 
and finished alike’on both sides. Reversible and give 
double service. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars 
or five pairs of cuffs, 25c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collaf and pair of cuffs. Name size and style 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. W, Boston. 























ND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Cpccoscmomcr ES PG) 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, aiso a Chain_nad C’ arm tyr > 


we 
| ~ alarge Premium List. No money req aay 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction,’ 








| Jn ordering goods, oP in making inquiry concer™"™S 
| anythire advertised in this paper, you will oblize ¢ 

publishers and the adwertiser by stating that you +?” 
| the advertisement in The Sunday Schgol Times. 


_—E 





the pubiishers w.ll refund to subscribers any momy-tuat they lose thereiry not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





